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DRIVER MISJUDGMENT—Trailer (4,500-ga). capacity) broke away from tractor when the truck mounted the curb on a curve. 


Trailer struck a middle-of-the-highway island and ruptured, sending flaming gasoline down the street and damaging a service sta- 
tion and three houses. Driver error (NFPA’s finding in this case) may be attributable to either lack of proper training or mere 
laxness on the part of the driver 


Truck Fires Can Give Oil Black Eye 


Petroleum tank trucks have an admirable safety record, but News from Spring Meeting 
they still have mishaps which generally are costly and sensa- 


tional. A study of tank truck fire records indicates about 80% 


of them could have been avoided by adherence to established Of Jobber Council, P. 17 


safety practices. Page 47. 
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TRAILMOBILE Tanks are... 
















—To Guarantee an Absolutely 
Liquid-Tight, Leak-Proof Shell! 
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Every Trailmobile tank undergoes a score of exacting 
tests before it finally leaves the factory. Among them 


are the two important tests for shell tightness, illus- 
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trated here. Thorough testing of this kind makes pos- 
sible the Trailmobile guarantee you never want to collect! 


The only one year guarantee of its kind in the industry 





+. dt pays you $50 a day for every day a new Trailmo- 
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bile Tank is out of service due to shell leakage. One 







: : ; to chou oi Pressure is 
more assurance that Trailmobile Tank Trailers are eck Gir leaks, 


built to cost less to own and‘ operate. Full details 


about these quality highway tanks will be sent if you 


request it on your company letterhead. Write today. 


petite TRAILMOBILE 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 
Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio «+ Berkeley 10, California 
Friendly Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 
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IMPOSSIBLE 


to get both’ in one gasoline? 





*Not according to millions of Midwest motorists ... who are 
finding in Marathon “Cat” Gasoline a cat-quick response 
never before thought possible at the price of “regular.” 

Actually more power on the road! Independent road tests prove it. 
Under actual driving conditions, Marathon Cat’s performance octane rating 


exceeds its high research rating in the laboratory. The average gasoline 
“road-rates” about 2 points lower than its research rating. 


MARATHON C47 Gasoline 


The OHIO Oll COMPANY «© Findlay, Ohie « Producers of Petroleum since 1887 
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MACMILLAN MAKES SURE 


every drum eipenent is safe 
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—— PROTECTED 
MACMILLAN FROM LOSSES 
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E Macmillan Petroleum Corporation has built world- 
wide prestige for its Ring-Free Motor Oils because of 
its high standards of research and refining. And Macmillan 
protects its prestige by protecting every drum shipment 
with Tri-Sure* Closures. 


Tri-Sure Closures have a Flange, Plug and Seal that keep 
all of the contents inside a drum, and all impurities out. 
They provide 100% security from leakage . . . contamina- CLOSURES 


tion . . . substitution . . . and undetected pilferage. 
: ; Z *The “Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of 
Give this protection to your product, your prestige, and your reliability backed by 29 years serving in- 
. ae os erp: ” dustry. It tells your customers that genuine 
customers’ good will—by specifying ‘“Tri-Sure Closures Tri- Sure Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri- 
on every drum order. Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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OIL SUPPLY—PAD is not looking for any trouble to 
develop in oil supplies for civilian and military use 
before the fourth quarter 1952, when residual supplies 
again are expected to grow tight. The agency also 
fears that oil operators will not be able to install ad- 
ditional needed storage this summer, and that the 
East Coast very well may experience a shortage of 
heating oils next winter should the weather be colder 
than normal. This would be regardless of price relief 
that may be granted by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion before cold weather again sets in. 


STATION MERRY-GO-ROUND — Service _ station 
building programs may work oil companies into a 
difficult situation if gasoline demand levels off in the 
future, as has been predicted by some. A major com- 
pany representative says suppliers are in a “wicked 
cycle.” He points out that in recent years increasing 
gasoline demand has “saved the skins” of companies 
undertaking construction programs to match station 
building of competitors, since gallonage per station 
has held up. He adds growing demand so far has 
“covered a lot of marketing mistakes” that may not 
be so easy to correct in years ahead. 


COMING “TIDELANDS” BILL? — Proponents of a 
state ownership “tidelands” bill in the Senate are 
worried about whether S. 940 by Senator Holland (D., 
Fla.) or House-approved version of state-rights bill 
(H. R. 4484) will get nod on floor vote. They prefer 
H. R. 4484 because it would settle Continental Shelf 
question to some extent, whereas S. 940 would confine 
state ownership to three-mile limit (perhaps 10.5 
miles in Texas case). Complicating matter is amend- 
ment by Senator Hill (D., Ala.) which would turn 
money over to federal aid to education. Fear here 
is that education advocates will stretch out debate 
over it on floor, dramatize situation in way that will 
capture press attention and result in surge of “grass 
roots” support from home. This occurred during 
debate on Kerr Natural Gas Bill and brought on 
Presidential veto when it finally passed. Education 
proponents can count on strong support from “liberal” 
columnists and radio commentators. 


ACCENT ON PREMIUM—One of the major oi] com- 
panies, which has announced to its sales and dealer 
organization that this year’s advertising campaign 
will be the largest in the company’s history, is con- 
centrating a large portion of space on its premium 
grade gasoline. A preview of as much of the cam- 
paign as has been shown to dealers so far, indicates 
that it is conservative in tone, with almost a com- 
plete absence of extravagant product claims. 
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MORE LESSEE STATIONS—One major oil company 
has given its field marketing personnel a “sky’s-the- 
limit’”’ order to secure all the new lessee stations they 
can get. This is primarily a drive for new construc- 
tion. One of the company’s representatives says he 
has been having good success in lining up dealers by 
arranging bank loans for them. These prospects are 
men who can buy good locations, but need extra cap- 
ital to swing cost of building stations. 


JOBBER SCHOOLING—A refiner currently conduct- 
ing a jobber education program in several Midwest 
states reports attendance running 80 to 100% higher 
than in previous years. It credits jobbers with want- 
ing to learn latest in marketing ideas because of deep 
cuts made into 1951 profits by taxes and retail gaso- 
line price wars. 


JOBBERS CARRY BALL—The belief is growing that 
jobbers are doing a better job of pushing the OIIC 
program than supplier representatives in some areas. 
A major company official has observed that jobbers 
often are more cognizant of the importance of OTIC, 
since their Independent operations are a clear ex- 
pression of free enterprise at work. He points out 
that jobbers tend to work for OIIC because they want 
to—while supplier employes work because they are 
told to. He concludes that “maybe we've over-em- 
phasized the jobber” in relation to efforts to convince 
large-company employes of OIIC’s importance. 
e* «© @ 

MORE OTIC SUPPORT—OIIC field men in Kentucky- 
Ohio-Tennessee District report “25% greater interest 
and co-operation” at workshop meetings this year 
than in 1951. They say jobbers, dealers, and supplier 
representatives have better attendance records and 
are showing “increased individua] enthusiasm.” 


e* ee 
NEW POWER APPROACH—One manufacturer has 
developed a telescopic type flexible shaft for driving 
fuel oi] pumps on tank trucks. Installations made to 
date to test the shaft have proved successful, but 
further tests are being made. 


ec = ” 

NPC COUNTERPART ?—In the talking stage cur- 
rently is a proposal of at least one oil man to launch 
a program calling for establishment of a Mexican- 
U. S. council which would operate somewhat along 
the lines of National Petroleum Council. The pro- 
posed group, however, would, upon request, advise 
officials of both Mexican and U. S. governments, 
rather than just the Secretary of Interior as with 
NPC. Also, it is contemplated that the proposed 
council would consider and advise on subjects other 
than oil. 





The creator of the Ca=rG 
Swing Joint is the 
recognized leader 
in Swing Joint de- 
sign and develcp- 
ment. A complete 
line in sizes from %” to 12” 


Why tolerate unsightly 

overhead expansion lines 

and other makeshift ar- 

rangements to prevent 

excessive pressure build- \\) 

up in lines when you can positivg 
automatic protection with the McDonald 
4” Expansion Relief Gate Valve? 





Balanced design, spec’Gl fea- 
tures, introduce a new standard 
of loading efficiency. The de- 
velopment of years of special 
study of loading problems. 

















For nearly 100 years the 
McDonald reputation has 
rested on a solid founda- 
@'- of completely reliable 
__ eas roducts that 
combine the latest in engi- 
neering with an extra meas- 
ure of sturdiness that means 
a generous bonus of service. 
Where else can you get such 
positive assurance of the re- 
sults you look for in oil han- 


dling equipment? 


A. Y. M°DONALD MFG. CO. 
The Home of the Swing Joint 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


There’s a McDonald Branch or 
Distributor Near You 


Used when loading high-test gasoline— 
reduces evaporation losses—perm'ts load- 
ing rain or shine—el minctes danger of 
sparks. Saves 2 to 8 barrels of gaso- 
line per car loaded. 


A complete line, made of high-grade 
bronze. Accurate threading assures tight 
connections. Shipped complete with 
trected lecther gasket and forged steel 
spanner wrench. Sizes, 5 x 2, 5 x 2%, 


5x3, 5x 4 in. 


Galvanized flexible steel tank cor un- 
loading hose available in 2”, 2%", 3” 
and 4” sizes and in any desired length, 
complete with couplings. 


These Are Representative Items from a Comprehensive Line of Oil 
Handling Equipment. Write for Catalog. 


M£ DONALD 
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Keep Fingers Crossed, But Sensible 
Eastern Price Solution Seems Likely 


By Glenn M. Green, Jr. 


There’s many a 
slip 'twixt the cup 
and the lip... 
don’t count your 

chickens before they hatch. 

With those cautionary proverbs and 
more of the same kind in mind, we 
believe that the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization is on the right track at last 
toward a sensible solution of the 
East Coast heating oils problem. 

It has taken a good many months, 
all kinds of backing and filling and, 
finally, a June 1 deadline mandate 
from the office of Mr. Big in the De- 
fense Mobilization set-up to get there. 

We think the OPS officials hand- 
ling the situation right now are at 
last grasping the fundamentals of the 
problem, have them clearly sorted 
out in their minds and, barring some 
off-tangernt development, will come 
up with a workable answer which 
will probably re-ult in a 9.8c or 9.9c 
ceiling at New York Harbor. 

These fundamentals are: 

1. A realistic ceiling structure at 
the Gulf. 


2. An equally true conception of the 
trancportation costs between the 
Gulf and the East Coast. 

3. An adequate differential on the 
East Coast based on the previous two 
accurately-determined factors. 


The agency, of course, ctarted out 
in reverse this time by calling in the 
terminal operators and cargo buyers 
first, the tanker operators second and 
leaving the Gulf refiners until lact. 
But they are after the basic facts in 
the three areas which really count. 

Once that Gulf ceiling is set on the 
basis of factz, not wishful or arbi- 
trary thinking, and the “transporta- 
tion factor’ is assessed in the cold 
light of reason, the differential end- 
recult is easy to fix. 

What that means is that the Gulf 
ceiling will be established where it 
really is, in the neighborhood of 8c 
per gal, and rot where rcomeone 
thinks it “should have been. The 
tanker rates will be worked out on 
something like their real-life dimen- 
sions, probably around USMC plus 
50% to 75% and not at the artificial 
USMC plus 25% which has been the 
previous OPS base. 

PAD apparently is hopeful that its 
sister agency will do the “right thing” 
although OPS handling of the tanker 
meeting raised a slight doubt. 

But we had better not be too op- 
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timistic at this point. On several oc- 
casions, we have seen the Petroleum 
Branch officials and their superiors 
at the next rank approve sensible rec- 
ommendations only to watch them 
disintegrate in the more theoretical 
“policy” atmocphere of the agency 
where economists, rather than indus- 
try-wise people, prevail. It could hap- 
pen in this case. 


* * * 


It is to be hoped, in this connec- 
tion, that the same commonsense at- 
titude will seep into agency thinking 
on the subject of jobber margins. At 
the present time, that thinking is so 
cluttered up with technical reaconing 
and theoretical “regulationists” that 
no one, not even the agency’s brilliant 
intellectuals, knows what is going to 
happen. 

This weird voyage on the Sea of 
Fantasy began when the agency de- 
cided that the Herlong Amendment 
to the Defense Production Act (grant- 
ing wholecalers post-Korean price 
boosts) does not apply to the petro- 
leum industry because it said in- 
creases should be based on “percent- 
age” markups, whereas the oil in- 
dustry is traditionally on a dollar- 
and-cents margin. 


The, to us at least, obvious fact 
that Congress meant all wholesalers 
means nothing to the agency brains. 
The amendment said “percentage” 
and, by all that is sacred to a price 
official, “percentage” it will be. 


Yet they realize vaguely that 
“something must be done” about mar- 
gins and a “Herlong-type action” 
will be forthcoming. When and how 
are unancwered questions. 


Behind all the weacsel-wording is 
the simple, unvarniched fact that the 
agency’s higher powers are something 
more than reluctant to grant any in- 
creases they can stave off and are 
using the “percentage” gimmick as 
a convenient King’s Base to. avoid 
being tagged, despite the unques- 
tioned fact that jobbers in many parts 
of the country are taking it on the 
chin economically. 

. 7. > 


OPS, incidentally, during 1951 em- 
ployed an average of 7,405 persons 
and spent $55,703,558. It used 1,752 
employes and spent $10,508,892 for 
salaries in Washington, and kept 
5,653 workers with salaries totaling 
$28,672,858 in the field. 











DIRTY STATIONS 


ARE COSTING 
YOU MONEY 


Dirty service stations drive cus- 
tomers away. Dirty service sta- 
tions are less efficient and costlier 
to operate. Dirty stations are 
eye-sores and, as such, are bad 
public relations. 


There’s an easy, practical way 
to keep your stat‘ons clean and 
efficient and this Spring is a good 
time to put it to use. 


We're talking about National 
Petroleum News’ Housekeeping 
Inspection Form . . . a pocket-size 
booklet with separate pages de- 
voted to each part of the service 
station layout: Signs and Lighting, 
Driveways and Lawns, Building 
Exterior, Pump Islands, Restrooms, 
Lubritor:um, Sales Room and Per- 
sonnel. Each form provides for 
two complete inspectiors (1) 
BEFORE, in which you che-k what 
needs doing and, (2) AFTER, in 
which you check to see that it's 
been done. 


There is no secret formula in the 
Inspection Housekeeping Form. It 
merely provides an instrument for 
systematizing your cleaning pro- 
gram. It’s simple, thorough, ef- 
fective and inexpensive. 


These Forms are availcble for 
immediate shipment ct very rea- 
sonable prices. We will be happy 
to send a sample copy for your 
study. 


Quantity rates are as follows: 


25 copies $ 5.50 
50 copies 10.00 
100 copies 18.00 
200 copies 32.00 
500 copies 70.00 
1000 copies 130.00 


(Ohic purchasers please odd 3% sales tax.) 
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Prices for larger q on req 


Mail your orders today to: 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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‘Gas’ Stocks at New Peak, Yet Drop 
Below Demand Forecast for 2nd Qtr. 


With start of the U. S. touring 
season just around the corner, NPN 
this week presents a thumbnail sum- 
mary of the gasoline supply and de- 
mand situation: 

Total U. S. stocks at refineries and 
primary terminals were at a new all- 
time high of 146,165,000 bbls. on 
March 15, according to API figures. 

This represented an increase of 3.5% 
over stocks of 141,007,000 bbls. as 
of March 17, 1951. 

However, demand forecast by the 
Bureau of Mines for the second quar- 
ter of 1952, which averages 3,483,516 
b/d, is 8.5% higher than the average 
consumption of 3,210,374 b/d shown 
by Bureau of Mines data for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951. 


A comparison of stocks figures for 
March 15, 1952, with March 17, 1951, 
Shows that the increase this year 
over last amounts to 5,158,000 bbls. 
This increase, however, is not spread 
over all five of the API refining dis- 
tricts. As a matter of fact, East Coast 
inventories are 442,000 bbls. below a 
year ago, while West Coast stocks 
are down 1,873,000 bbls. Increases are 
shown for the Midwest, up 5,175,000 
bbls.; Gulf Coast, up 2,160,000 bbls.; 
and Rocky Mountain district, up 138,- 
000 bbls. 

Distribution of stocks among the 
five districts is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 

Gasoline Stocks 
Week Ended Week Ended 
March 15, March 17, 


District 1952 1951 

(thousands of bbis.) 
29,704 30,146 
2—Midwest 54,070 48,895 
3—Gulf Coast ...... 41,479 39,319 
4—Rocky Mountain . 5,652 5,514 
5—-West Coast . 15,260 17,133 


1—East Coast 


b/d production in April, based on 
22 days’ operation for Texas fields 
generally and 19 for East Texas. This 
gives East Texas an increase of 8,471 
b/d, but cut flow from all other fields. 

Oil men at proration hearing held 
in Austin the day before commission 
issued its order were divided over 
future needs of Texas crude oil. Sev- 
eral companies wanted the commis- 
sion to continue output at prerent 
rate, or increase slightly, while others 
urged the commission to make a big- 
ger cut than it did. 

U. S. imports of crude oil and prod- 
ucts shot up almost 180,000 b/d from 
December 1951 rate to an average of 
986,200 b/d in January 1952, accord- 
ing to an NPN compilation of Census 
Bureau statistics. 

Imports of crude oil alone averaged 
513,200 b/d in January, an increase 
of about 128,000 b/d from the De- 
cember average. Residual oil imports 
were up about 32,000 b/d to an aver- 
age of 427,000 b/d. 

Exports of crude and products 
dropped to an average of 366,600 
b/d in January from 391,000 b/d in 
December. 

D-illing of more exploratory wells 
was urged by R. L. Foree, PAD di- 
rector of production, in addressing 
the San Joaquin Valley Oil Producers 
Assn. on March 19, pointing out that 
additional California reserves are 
“vital to the defense effort, indispens- 
able if we are to face another all-out 
war.” 

New reserves discovered in Cali- 
fornia last year failed to equal the 
annual production in the state, be- 


cause operators are drilling “only in 
proven fields and are not enough of 
the wildcat variety,” Mr. Foree said. 

Socony-Vacuum reported its net 
crude oil production in 1951 set a 
new record, averaging 209,000 b/d 
as compared with 181,000 b/d in 1950 
and 185,000 in 1948, the previous 
record year. The company increased 
its domestic estimated proved crude 
oil and condensate reserves by 159,- 
000,000 bbls. to total of 1,650,000,000 
bbls. at the year’s end. 


January gasoline consumption es- 
timates for 23 states were reported 
by API as follows (in thousands of 
gals., with comparative figures for 
January 1951, and percent of change): 

Jan. 1952 Jan. 1951 % Change 


24,742 21,024 
35,838 28,981 
41,599 39,561 
73,061 73,074 


Arizona - 
Arkansas ...... 
Connecticut .... 
Georgia . 
Illinois ........ 168,848 
Indiana . 91,026 
BIG cécccscese Gee 
Kentucky ...... 51,524 
Louisiana 52,829 
Nebraska ...... 34,776 
New Jersey ... 110,513 
New Mexico 21,421 
206,598 
10,612 


169,843 

91,736 
64,605 
46,326 
48,706 
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New York ry 
North Dakota. . 
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Pennsylvania . 179,730 
Rhode Island .. 13.846 
South Carolina. 43,536 
Tennessee 65,490 
Texas 290,181 
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Vermont ...... 6,777 
49,002 


Pennsylvania grade crude runs to 


SOeHS oe 
rows eo 


Washington 


stills recovered most of the 12,451 
b/d decline registered in the March 1 
to 8 period. Runs rose 12,055 b/d in 
the week ended March 15 as compared 
with that ended March 8, according 
to the National Petroleum Assn. Com- 
parative figures are given below (in 
b/d): 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 15, 1952 March 8, 1952 March 17, 1951 
49,959 37,904 51,410 


Summary of A.P.I. Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals — B. of M. Basis) 
Week Week 
Ended Ended 
March 15 March 8 
(figures in bbls.) 
Crude runs—daily avg 6,693,000 6,735,000 
Foreign crude included 500,000 495,000 
Percent operated 92.6 93.2 
Gasoline 21,756,000 21,645,000 
Kerosine 2,472,000 2,608,000 
Distillate fuel oil 10,219,000 10,284,000 
Residual fuel oil 8,981,000 9,219,000 
Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline 
Kerosine 


Totals - 146,165 141,007 


Crude runs to stills dropped 42,000 
b/d at U. S. refineries in the week 
ended March 15 as compared with 
the previous week, according to API's 
weekly statistical report (see sum- 
mary table below). Production of gas- 
oline at refineries increased, but out- 
put of all other major products de- 
clined. 

Withdrawals of kerosine and dis- 
tillate fuel oil from storage amounted 
to 2,552,000 bbls. as compared with 
3,707,000 bbls. in the previous week. 

Crude oil and condensate production 
decreased 16,100 b/d from the pre- 
vious week's record high to an aver- 
age of 6,404,400 b/d. 

A cut of 115,187 b/d in Texas crude 
oil allowables effective April 1 was 
ordered by the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission. 

Proration order issued by the com- 
mission March 19 will allow 3,044,340 


Production 


146,165,000 
14,941,000 


144,956,000 
15,839,000 
Distillate fuel oil 47,972,000 49,626,000 
Residual fuel oil 36,054,000 37,087,000 


Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 


Week Change 
Ended ‘from 
March 15 March 8 
(figures in bbls.) 
-+ 285,000 


— 454,000 


Total crude stocks in U.S. 
Total located in B. of M. 
Coast District 


253,111,000 — 1,842,000 


12,707,000 — 1,913,000 
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DURABLE PLASTIC 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


The latest in a long line of new developments — 


increases the life of ALL Gould-National Batteries 

The new BiPLAK Separator is an amazing development of 

Gould-National research—a scientifically designed, precision-built 

separator that has no weaknesses. Built to exacting specifications under 

rigid control, each separator is a perfect unit. For the first time in battery 
history a scientifically designed, quality controlled, low priced separator 

that will completely eliminate battery failures due to separator deficiencies. 
The new BiPLAK Separator guarantees longer and stronger life for 

ALL Gould-National Batteries. 
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THERE are no pinholes .. . no disintegrated in 3 days.) 
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BiPLAK is two-ply constructed. 
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STILL ANOTHER 


GOULD-NATIONAL 
FIRST 


There is a Gould-National factory within overnight shipping 
distance of 95% of America’s motoring public. 
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PRODUCERS OF 
AUTOMOTIVE 
REPLACEMENT 

BATTERIES” 


-— GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC.— 


E-1200 1st National Bank Building, Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


FACTORIES: Atlanta © Calgary © Chicago e Dallas e Depew* e Fort Erie* © Huntingtonte Kankakee 
Kingston e Leavenworth e Los Angeles e Lynchburg e Marlboro e Memphis e Monroe* e North Bergen 


Rock Islandte St. Paul e Trenton* © West Salem e Zanesville 
*Industrial Factories +Container Factories 
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¥ any oil price 
v¥ any oil price change 
v¥ for any given date in 1951 


¥ for any one of more than 
600 different petroleum products 
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If you are an oil buyer, an oil seller, an 
oil company statistician, research analyst, ac- 
countant—in fact, if you deal with oil prices in 
any way—you need a personal copy of the 
1951 Edition of Platt’s OIL PRICE HANDBOOK. 


Here are vital oil price facts, always at 
hand, all in one place, arranged for quick refer- 
ence. In just a few seconds, you can find any 
oil price by turning quickly to the appropriate, 
marginal-indexed section: 


1. Refinery and Terminal Prices 
2. Tanker Rates 
3. Tank Wagon Prices 
4. Crude Oil Prices 
More complete than any of the 27 editions pre- 


ceding it, the new OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for 1951 will 
continue to sell at $15 per copy. 


Order your copy today .... It's a limited edition! 


Fill in the coupon below, attach your remittance 
and mail it today. Your personal copy of the 1951 Edition 
of Platt's OIL PRICE HANDBOOK will be sent to yeu 








promptly. 

Platt's PRICE SERVICE, INC. Date 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Please send me . . . copies of the 1951 Edition of Platt's OIL PRICE HANDBOOK at $15.00 per copy. Enclosed is 
check for § 

(Ohio purchasers, please add 3% sales tax.) 
BEN ce pkts caves 0G Chall ada hha Ve eee Chan av ravananese Company 
Address .. City 9 53645580 Dedede 











Most customers want to get in and out fast . . . want complete 
service in just about the time it takes you to raise the hood and 
check the water— yet these are your vital, make-or-break minutes 
to promote those TBA sales. 


But it can be done — many profit-wise retailers attract the mo- 
torist with one-stop service —for air, water and gas—the Eco 
Islander-Bennett Pump combination. Eco Islanders are the only 
completely integrated unit combining light, automatic tire infla- 
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tion and water for 

service at the Island. ” : 

Smart Bennett Pumps tae 

improve your Island’s appear- — , 

ance and give you the added economy of Sale tasting accuracy. 


Eco Islanders plus Bennett Gas Pumps help you make the most 


. . because they help you do the most . . . with those important 
few minutes your customers are at the Island. 





























JOHN Woop COMPANY 
BENNETT PUMP DIVISION 
Muskegon + Michigan 
District Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Charleston $ 
> Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Kansas City $ 
“Little Rock * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia ¢ 

Pittsburgh * Rochester * Seattle * St. Paul * San Francisco 


IN CANADA: Toronto * Montreal * Vancouver * Winnipeg 


EXPORT: JOHN WOOD INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. © Cable Address: WOODINTER 










See “The Islander,” a full color, 
sound movie that shows you how 
to profit from island service — 
available for group showings 
from the District Offices listed. 








You can rely on Continental's “F” style cans to add 
sales appeal to any petroleum product. They're sturdy, 
handy to use, and our master lithographers make them 
things of beauty. Available in practically every size 
you could want: 4 oz. (spout top) , 14-pint, pint, quart, 
Ygallon and gallon. To sew up more sales, ask us 
for the full story on Continental “F” style cans! 
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Continental also makes steel containers that are 
tops for shipping petroleum products in bulk. 
CONTAINER SUGGESTED USE 

Open Head Pails 

Closed Head Drums 

Utility Cans 

50 and 65 Pound Flaring pails 
Small Flaring pails 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


100 East 42nd Street ~ 


Eastern Division: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 + Central Division: 135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 + 


New York 17, 4. Y 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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How to put HD into 
premium lubricants 


Short-trip, stop-and-go driving, the kind 

of driving most passenger cars get, results in 
(1) dirty engines and (2) high engine wear. 
These, in turn, result in several poor- 
performance factors easily recognized by 
motorists — high oil consumption, hydraulic 
valve lifter sticking, general shortening 

of engine life. 

Monsanto Santolube 382 and Santolube 388 
will help give your oils the performance 
demanded by today’s passenger cars. 

These heavy-duty, detergent-inhibitor type 
additives help keep engines clean, help 
reduce engine wear. 


For technical information on these 
efficient Santolubes, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 

1700 South Second Street, 

St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Santolube: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SANTOLUBE 


AONE 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... .WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Upper photo shows diesel and passenger car pistons after engine 
tests with a good grade of motor lubricating oils. Bottom 

picture shows results of tests on the same oils, plus Monsanto 
detergent-inhibitor additives. 
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...and C@laltonal combines these 8 features on 


On average listings these 8 features, com- 
bined, save hundreds of motions every hour. 
The more of these features a machine has, 
the more time and effort will be saved every 
hour the machine is in use. isn’t it reasonable, 


then, to get the only adding machine that 
combines all 8 features—the National? Call 
the local National factory branch, or dealer, 
for a demonstration. Models and prices to fit 
your needs. (There's no obligation to buy.) 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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“With our modern Lincoln Lubrication and Oil Dis- 
pensing Units at both our Servicenter and Ford 
Service Department, we enjoy a substantial parts 
and service increase monthly. 


“The time saved on lubrication and oil dispensing 
with Lincoln Lubricating Equipment gives our men 
ample time to inspect all cars for additional 
services.” 

F. L. Rodgers, Service Manager 


Tom Boyd, Inc. 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Linco/n 


For more information on 
Lincoln Business Building 
lubricating Equipment. 


GIVES YOU MORE TIME TO SELL SERVICES, PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
* e @ PIONEER BUILDERS 


NESE aens s 


Wau YW Sul 
LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT @ e - 


30 INSPECTIONS THAT BUILD SERVICE AND PARTS PROFITS WITH EVERY LUBRICATION JOB YOU DO! 
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NOJC Study Arms Jobbers with Facts on Costs 


By HERBERT A. YOCOM 
and LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writers 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Results of the 
jobber cost survey—the key which 
Independent marketers hope will open 
the door to better treatment by their 
suppliers—were made public here to- 
day by the National Oil Jobbers 
Council. 

NOJC released the figures with- 
out comment, deciding to lay its 
“cards face up” at this time rather 
than await a detailed analysis, now 
due at the mid-summer meeting in 
July, on which to base decision as to 
future action and policies. 


This was on the recommendation 
of NOJC’s Contracts Committee. 

“Your committee feels,” reported 
Acting Chairman Bob Kent of Kan- 
sas, “that if we further prolong sub- 
mission of the survey findings, it 
might result in this council’s being 
charged with bad faith, or possibly 
give rise to the inference that the 
findings were not to our advan- 
tage. ..” 


“We are aware,” Mr. Kent added, 
“that the release of the results will 
make available to supplying com- 
panies information of a nature that 
they have failed or refused to give 
on their own marketing operations 

(but) we have arrived at the 
conclusion that we should submit at 
this time the survey findings and 
keep faith and face with the indus- 
try of which we are a part. It is 
hoped that this .. . will set an ex- 
ample for our suppliers who have not 
been equally as honest and forth- 
right in making available compar- 
able information. If such an example 
is followed, it is quite possible that 
the benefits resulting will be worth 
the disadvantages suffered.” 


Ellis Blasts Suppliers—<Action of 
NOJC in publicizing survey results 
provoked General Counsel Otis Ellis 
into a rip-roaring speech in which he 
praised members for a demonstration 
of “honest-to-God industry states- 
manship.” 

“A bunch of little guys,” shouted 
Mr. Ellis, “have manifested more 
guts and honesty here today than 
the whole supplying segment has 
done in the whole history of the in- 
dustry.” 

He added it was time for suppliers 
“to get their ostrich heads out of the 
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sand,” then lashed out bitterly at 
OTIC, the API “and all their other 
organizations,” saying that what was 
wanted by jobbers was for supply- 
ing companies to come up with “an 
honest appraisal of the figures 
they’ve got” showing costs and prot- 
its of their own marketing opera- 
tions. If suppliers do that, Mr. Ellis 
said, then jobbers won't have to wor- 
ry any more about margins, com- 
mercial accounts, etc. 


The survey was made by a firm of 
New York public accountants and 
was based on the income tax returns 
of about 450 jobbers for the years 
1946 and 1950. 


Divorcement Study Continues—Fol- 
lowing release of the figures, which 
were issued in terms of pércentage 
comparisons, the NOJC adopted a re- 
port of its Committee on Economic 
Concentration recommending that 
the result be utilized in continuing 
its study of the marketing divorce- 
ment issue. 


“It is our intention to further the 
study of divorcement in the petrole- 
um industry,” declared the commit- 
tee, adding: “The jobber cost sur- 
vey will aid us. We intend now to 
request the major oil companies to 
furnish financial reports on market- 
ing operations segregated from their 
other operations.” 


The committee pointed out that it 
has received reports from the South 
Carolina and Kansas associations, the 
first favoring divorcement and the 
second opposing it. 


The request that major companies 
issue separate financial statements 
for their marketing divisions brought 
a suggestion from Joseph Butler of 
Pennsylvania that the Economic Con- 
centration Committee also attempt 
to determine whether integrated com- 
panies are using part of their 27.5% 
depletion allowance to subsidize price 
wars to build up their gallonage posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellis commented such facts 
would be necessary before the coun- 
cil could determine what position to 
take, and then declared that the ma- 
jor companies never have published 
data to prove conclusively that all 
of the depletion allowance is used for 
exploration and development, as in- 
tended by Congress. 


To further their knowledge of the 
depletion issue, members of NOJC 


then decided to invite two speakers, 
one in favor of retaining the 27.5% 
allowance and another in favor of re- 
ducing it, to appear at the next meet- 
ing in July. 

Supply Picture Good—A report of 
the Supply Committee, headed by K. 
C. King of Wisconsin, said that “bar- 
ring any circumstances involving a 
major upset in present economic con- 
ditions, there appears to be ample 
supply of petroleum products to sat- 
isfy the present and foreseeable de- 
mand.” 


One disturbing element has crept 
into the picture, however, the re- 
port said, and that is what will hap- 
pen to the surpluses “which may have 
been or shall be produced.” Many 
supplying companies have attempted 
to distribute excesses equitably be- 
tween their own direct operations 
and their jobbers, but others have 
not followed such a policy, the re- 
port said. 

Also, it was contended, part of the 
surplus of products is being used by 
some supplying companies to take 
away consumer commercial and in- 
dustrial accounts from jobbers. 

“On the Southeast Atlantic Coast 
there has been an ample supply of 
No. 6 fuel by several large majors, 
but they have held it from jobbers 
and are using it in tie-up deals to 
unload surplus gasoline, light fuels 
and lubricants. There is little or no 
No. 5 or 6 fuel oil available to job- 
bers,” the report charged. 


Commercial Account Study—Ear- 
lier, the NOJC voted to authorize a 
subcommittee of its marketing com- 
mittee to make a comprehensive 
study of the whole question of price 
cutting on commercial accounts af- 
ter hearing Mr. Ellis state that “this 
is one of the gravest problems now 
facing the jobber.” 

Secretaries of the various state as- 
sociations were delegated to assem- 
ble the facts and figures, including 
names of companies and specific in- 
stances of price cutting, to form the 
basis of the report. 

Mr. Ellis had reported that while 
jobber-supplier relations have im- 
proved considerably during recent 
months, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that unless something is done, 
the jobber might just as well forget 
commercial consumer business except 
for very small accounts. 

“I am compelled to the conclusion 
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Some Results of Jobber Costs Survey 
Gasoline sales increased 28.1% in 1950 over 1946; fuel oil sales 


were up 78.1%. 
creased 5.8% ; fuel oil 17.1%. 


Percent of gross profit to sales declined from 21.98 in 1946 to 
17.27 in 1950, or 4.71% ; net profit percent to sales before taxes was 
down from 4.51% to 3.15% or 1.36%; net profit before taxes in- 


creased 27.3%. 


Current assets were up 70.8%; net fixed assets increased 
54.8%; total assets were up 60.3%; current liabilities up 125.9%; 
total liabilities up 104.3%; net worth up 41.9%; net working capital 


up 22.6%. 


Current assets employed in 1950 were 3.2% greater than in 
1946, while net fixed assets were down 1.5% and other assets down 


1.7%. 


Ratio of current assets to current liabilities declined from 
2.14% in 1946 to 1.62% in 1950, a change of 0.52%. 

Percent of net fixed assets as of 1946 spent for capital im- 
provement during four year period 1947-1950 inclusive was 107.2%. 

Of total capital expenditures for four years 1947-1950 48.9% 
was charged off, sold or disposed of for the same period. 

Percent of net profit before taxes to net fixed assets declined 
from 26.9 in 1946 to 22.1 in 1950; percent of net profit before taxes 
to net worth declined from 16.5 to 14.8; percent of net profit after 
taxes to net worth was off from 12.2 to 10.4, and percent of net 
profit after taxes to net fixed assets was down from 19.8 to 15.4. 

Net profit after taxes increased 19.7% 1950 over 1946. 





Gross profit per gallon from sales of gasoline in- 








that the honest opinion of a number of 
the major companies is that this is a 
class of business in which the jobber 
should not participate, and that he 
should confine himself to the other 
phases of marketing operations,” he 
said. 

Action of NOJC in setting up a 
special committee to study commer- 
cial accounts followed a luncheon at 
which Frank M. Porter, president of 
the API, declared he could “visualize 
a time, in the not too distant future” 
when the API will have a jobber-sup- 
plier committee wherein the two 
groups can “sit down and discuss 
profitably” their conflicting view- 
points. 


The committee, he said, probably 
could function within either the re- 
fining or marketing divisions. 


“There are many things that can 
be ironed out,” Mr. Porter said. 


The API head also told NOJC that 
because oil industry is an integrated 
business, any move to divorce one 
segment from another would have 
logically to entail separation of all 
segments of the industry. And the 
result, he. added, would be “reduced 
oil supply, higher prices and a re- 
duced ability of the industry to full- 
fill its obligations in time of national 
crisis.” 


Kansas Divorcement Report—The 


stage for the March 25 debate on 
the divorcement issue was set earlier 
by the Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., which 
presented a report declaring that di- 
vorcement of marketing “would op- 
erate contrary to the best interest of 
the Independent marketer, the petrol- 
eum industry as a whole, and the pub- 
lic at large.” 


Drafted by a committee of Kansas 
jobbers headed by Bob Kent of Salina, 
immediate past president of the Kan- 
sas organization, the report was de- 
signed to refute recent findings of 
South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., in 
favor of divorcement. 


Using figures from U. S. census 
of petroleum bulk stations and ter- 
minals, the Kansas report said that 
the number of such outlets owned by 
or affiliated with refiner-marketers 
declined by 10.3% between 1939 and 
1948, while those controlled by non- 
integrated operators increased by 
6.8%. 

While the Kansas report admitted 
“readily” that these figures are not 
proof that Independent marketers are 
growing more important, it asserted 
they are “evidence that the Indepen- 
dent marketer is not being ‘squeezed 
out of the picture.’ ” 

Perhaps the most important func- 
tion any jobber has to consider in 
the divorcement issue is what would 
happen to him if marketing was sev- 








ered from other segments, the report 
said, pointing out that there were 
19,053 bulk plants and terminals af- 


filiated with refiner-marketers in 
1948. 
“Presumably, these distributing 


points would be sold or leased to op- 
erators for continued distribution of 
petroleum products. If jobber dis- 
tribution is more efficient than op- 
eration of integrated bulk plants 
(which is alleged) then presently ex- 
isting jobbers would face a consider- 
erably intensified form of competi- 
tion from 19,000 additional jobbers 
or distributors. 


“If these new jobbers were given 
a guaranteed margin . . . competition 
would indeed take a new form. It is 
conceivable that divorcement may 
substantially stimulate the creation 
of refinery prices, and sales direct 
to all comers at that price, including 
large filling stations or chains of fill- 
ing stations, thus by-passing the bulk 
plant entirely. Such a_ possibility 
would seem a real hazard to the mode 
of operation of some jobbers, while 
others would accept it as the inevit- 
able tendency.” 


The Kansas report said the South 
Carolina survey was “naive” in its 
reasoning that divorcement would oc- 
cur only at refinery level. If divorce- 
ment came, “the clamor of dealers 
against jobbers operating stations and 
transports would be highly reminis- 
cent of these jobbers’ complaints 
against the integrated companies.” 


The charge that combined refining 
and marketing operations are conduct- 
ed at loss may be refuted by analyz- 
ing earnings records of refiners whose 
production of crude oil is small rela- 
tive to their requirements, the report 
said. 


It listed nine Midwest companies 
whose crude production ranges from 
none to less than 15% of their refin- 
ery output and found that the com- 
panies “in total reported net income 
on capital investment of 13.5% for 
1949 and 14.6% for 1950. Certainly 
this is a creditable showing and belies 
the contention that refiner-marketers 
do not make a profit.” 


Companies cited were Ashland Oil 
& Refining, Crown Central Petroleum, 
Frontier Refining, Bareco Oil, Pe- 
troleum Heat & Power, Cosden Pe- 
troleum, Roosevelt Oil & Refining, 
Leonard Refineries and Midwest Re- 
fineries. 


The Kansas committee urged all 
members of associations in NOJC to 
compile facts and figures on the di- 
vorcement question for their respec- 
tive states on (1) increase or de- 
crease in number of jobbers (2) in- 
crease or decrease of volume and (3) 
increase or decrease of jobber as to 
market position. 


“With such statistics available from 
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all states, it could be determined read- 
ily whether or not the U. S. jobber 
is subject to a gigantic ‘squeeze 
play,’” the report declared. 


What Figures Show—The Kansas 
report presented figures to prove 
that Independent marketers in Kan- 
sas have strengthened their position 
in the last 10 years. Based on state 
gasoline tax reports, the committee 
found that 


In 1941, 17 integrated companies 
with 956 bulk plants sold 248,303,176 
gals. of taxable fuel, while 703 In- 
dependent distributors sold 292,102,- 
911 gals, or 54% of the total Kansas 
Sales. 


In 1951, 16 integrated companies, 
operating 853 bulk plants sold 294,- 
731,659 gals. or 39.48% of the total, 
whereas 774 Independents sold 451,- 
855,288 or 60.52% of all sales. 


Further to refute the charge that 
integrated companies use profits from 
production to subsidize marketing 
and refining, the Kansas committee 
analyzed the net crude production of 
the 17 largest refining companies in 
the country and found that produc- 
tion ranges from 8 to 85% of their 
refinery runs. 


“If refining and marketing were for 
the sole purpose of providing an out- 
let for the crude, why do these com- 
panies refine and market twice as 
much as they produce?” the report 


asked. 


“This obviously would be illogical 
if they were experiencing losses on 
refining and marketing.” 


Margin Boost Asked—Mr, Ellis, in 
addition to his discussion of the com- 
mercial account problem, reported 
that jobber margins in general are in- 
adequate to cope with rising operat- 
ing costs and to provide capital for 
necessary expansion. 


“Unless the necessary increases are 
forthcoming, the jobbers may find, 
while they may be holding their own 
numerically, their percentage of par- 
ticipation in available markets is de- 
clining,” he said. 

Mr. Ellis observed that during the 
past several months, the jobber has 
continued his slow but certain prog- 
ress toward better stabilization of his 
position. He added, however, that “my 
elation ... is considerably subdued 
by the fact that too many of the sup- 
plying companies persist in engaging 
in practices which do not come up to 
moral standards of fair trade and 
possibly, in some instances, violate 
the laws of fair trade.” 

Mr. Ellis recommended that NO.JC 
appoint a special committee to make 
a factual survey of the commercial 
accounts situation. He also recom- 
mended that NOJC study the question 
of decontrolling crude prices and de- 
cide what stand, if any, it desires to 
take. 
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Oil Given More Steel to Get Started 
On $10 Million Expansion Program 


WASHINGTON — PAD has won 
at least qualified approval from De- 
fense Production Administration for 
the oil industry’s $10 billion expansion 
program, it became apparent here on 
March 24 when DPA granted PAD 
third quarter steel allotments 11.5% 
greater than the previous quarter. 


The third quarter grant of 1,903,- 
750 tons was almost 200,000 tons 
greater than the second quarter al- 
lotment of 1,707,401 tons, although 
far short of the approximately 2,300,- 
000 tons of steel PAD was believed to 
have requested to continue gas opera- 
tions and to launch the 18-month oil 
expansion program. However, DPA 
noted that “sufficient steel allocations 
are provided to carry forward the re- 
vised petroleum expansion program 
at a high level.” The program, as 
such, still awaits formal DPA action. 

DPA gave no breakdown on the 
amount of steel going to foreign oil 
operations for the third quarter but 
indicated that that portion of the 
expansion program would fare about 
the same as the domestic end. 


In addition to steel, PAD also 
granted in the third quarter 9,050,000 
Ibs. of copper and 1,500,000 lbs. of 
aluminum, compared with 8,375,000 
Ibs. and 1,290,000 Ibs., respectively, 
in the second quarter. 


Marketing May Get More—aAl- 


though PAD, at NPN press time, 
had not indicated how its grant from 
DPA would be split up among in- 
dustry branches and activities, there 
was some talk that oil marketing 
outside of service stations which are 
handled by National Production Au- 
thority—would fare much better in 
the third quarter than at any previ- 
ous time, when such critical projects 
as refineries and pipe lines were 
granted the lion’s share of available 
supplies. 

Among other allotments, DPA also 
has granted steel to Defense Trans- 
port Administration for construction 
of 2,000 railroad tank cars in the 
third quarter—about the same rate 
as in previous quarters. 


Copper Stili Tight—-DPA noted that 
the over-all supply of steel in the 
third quarter will be about the same 
as the second, with aluminum supply 
estimated to be slightly larger and 
copper to remain tight and to remain 
“the greatest single limiting factor 
on production.” 

The agency conceded that supplies 
of most controlled materials have 
eased of late but warned that it 
“could be temporary” and a “slight 
tightening of demand (chiefly from 
the military) could easily throw the 
balance the other way.” Also a ques- 
tionmark is the steel industry's labor 
situation. Defense Administrator 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

(Issued Mar. 18-24, inclusive) 


List of Orders 


NPA—National Production Authority 

M-25, Amdt. 1, Cans. 

M-80, as amended, iron and steel—alloying 
materials and alloy products. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

GCPR, SR 29, Amdt. 8, replacement price 
squeezes. 

CPR 32, SR 2, Sec. 3, Spec. Order 7, Spra- 
berry crude oil. 

Gen. Int, 7, refundable container plan 

Int. 50, open pricing contracts. 


What Orders Do 
National Production Authority 


CANS—Amdt. 1 to NPA Order M-25 permits 
canners and packers the use of any quality of 


secondary tin mill plate for packaging of any 
commodity without charging material against 
percentage quota allowed by order. 

ALLOYING MATERIAL-—NPA M-SO0, as 
amended, includes the following changes: 1. 
redefinition of materials; 2. extends restric- 
tions on melting and processing; 3. permits 
carry-over to next two months for melter or 
processor; 4. increases inventory limitation; 5 
permits supplier, acting on behalf of users, to 
make monthly applications for allocations of 
nickel anodes, nickel salts, chemicals, oxides 
and catalysts. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


REPLACEMENT PRICE SQUEEZES—Amat 
8 to GCPR, SR 29, adds to the coverage of 
SR 29 GOR 10, hardship adjustment regula- 
tion. Regulation provides that wholesalers and 
retailers may raise their ceilings when in- 
creases in their suppliers’ prices are authorized 

SPRABERRY CRUDE OIL— Effective March 
17, CPR 32, SR 2, Sec. 3, Special Order 7 
adjusts the ceiling price for the sale of crude 
petroleum produced from the Spraberry, Tex., 
field. Order authorizes a boost in price from 
$2.58 to §2.65 per barrel for 40° API gravity 
and above with a differential of 2c per barrel 
less for each degree of gravity lower than 40 
API. 

REFUNDABLE CONTAINER PLAN—Gen- 
eral Interpretation 7 rules that a refundable 
container plan covering return of steel drums 
for petroleum products must comply with the 
“deposit charge’’ provisions of various ceiling 
price regulations both for new and used steel 
drums. 

OPEN PRICING CONTRACTS Interpreta- 
tion 50 rules valid contracts for future delivery 
containing clause ‘‘seller reserves the right to 
increase the prices stated herein to the ceiling 
price in effect at the time of delivery.’’ 
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Manly Fleischmann warned earlier 
that, should wage talks fall apart 
and the industry be struck April 8, 
DPA would be forced to apply the 
“most drastic controls possible“ on 
steel use. 

In other developments in the ma- 
terials field this past week: 

Lube Equipment—Manufacturers of 
lubricating equipment petitioned NPA 
for increased materials allotments, 
although they failed to mention any 
“extreme” shortages now. Manufac- 
turers in need were told to submit 
applications for supplemental supplies 
of controlled materials. 

CMP Deliveries — NPA amended 
CMP Regulation 4 to permit users 
of controlled materials to receive or- 
ders from distributors 15 days before 
the beginning of the quarter in which 
use of the materials is authorized. 


New Products Line Will 
Join Utah-Idaho Cities 


SALT LAKE CITY—Salt Lake Pipe 
Line Co. will build a 330-mi. products 
line from this city to Boise, Idaho, 
(parallel to an existing line which 
continues to Pasco, Wash.) to boost 
the California Standard subsidiary’s 
line capacity along the route to 39,500 
b/d from 22,000 b/d. A capacity of 
45,000 b/d will be possible with the 
addition of pump stations. 

The new 8-in. line will tie into ex- 
isting takeoff points in southern 
Idaho, and about 200,000 bbls. more 
of tankage will be built at the line’s 
Boise terminal. 


Union Oil Asks Crude Price Hike of 60c per Bb. 


WASHINGTON—A new gun was 
added this week to the petroleum in- 
dustry bombardment on price con- 
trols with the proposal by the Union 
Oil Co. of California that California 
crude oil be given a ceiling price 
increase averaging 60c per bbl. 


This would boost ceilings on the 
Pacific Coast to $2.95 per bbl., on 
basis of the present average of $2.35 
per bbl., according to the company. 


Although the company did not dis- 
cuss increases for petroleum products 
specifically, it did include products 
in asserting that an immediate ceil- 
ings hike is the only hope for the 
necessary incentive to the industry 
to stave off a “crucial” shortage 
situation. 


Union Oil declared that, between 
now and 1960, a ceiling increase to- 
taling $1.40 per bbl. will be needed. 
The 60c figure would represent the 
first increment. 


IPAA Petition—The Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America which is 
advocating complete decontrol of 
crude oil and natural gas prices met 
during the week with OPS for a dis- 
cussion of the new situation brought 
on by the agency’s refusal to con- 
sider IPAA in any light other than 
that of a trade association. But the 
OPS order declining to treat the de- 
control brief as a formal application 


contained a large loophole with the 
agency saying it would look on it as 
a petition and would try to work out 
some procedure for consideration. 


Gulf Coast Price Talks—On an- 
other price front, a party of OPS of- 
ficials prepared to leave for Houston 
and a meeting with Gulf Coast refin- 
ers on the East Coast heating oils 
problem. The prime objective of 
the session will be to fix a “realistic” 
ceiling on the Gulf as the necessary 
firm foundation for ceilings on the 
East Coast, taking into consideration 
actual transportation costs. 


Members of the OPS party will 
be G. Storer Baldwin, director, and 
Roland Preisman, assistant director, 
Fuels, Transportation and Public 
Utilities branch; Loring T. Cramer, 
chief, Petroleum Branch; and Roger 
Williams, chief, Petroleum Refining 
Section. Osher Goldsmith, chief, 
Fuels and Chemicals Branch, Dallas 
regional office, also will participate. 
Representing the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense will be Charles 
E. Davis, assistant deputy PAD for 
domestic industry operations, and 
Lawrence W. Lee, marketing and 
distribution director. 


Mr. Preisman later will visit re- 
fineries in the area and then will con- 
fer with officials in the Los Angeles 
OPS headquarters regarding progress 
toward West Coast spell-outs. 


¥ 


EAST COAST oil suppliers met with Office of Price Stabilization officials on March 19 to discuss price and supply problems. 
Shown clockwise around table are: Wesley E. Downing, president, State Fuel Co.; R. F. Sweeton, vice president, Royal Petroleum 
Co.; J. J. Mulvey, manager, fuel oil sales, Atlantic Refining Co.; Joseph J. Kelley, vice president, Cities Service Oil Co.; Kenneth 
T. Howe, vice president, Jenney Manufacturing Co.; B. C. Burns, president, Hartol Petroleum Corp.; Henry L. Schwartz, presi- 
dent, Paragon Oil Co.; G. Storer Baldwin, director, OPS Transportation, Public Utilities and Fuel Division; Roland M. Preisman, 
assistant director, OPS Transportation, Public Utilities and Fuel Division; L. T. Cramer, chief, OPS Petroleum Branch; Leon Hess, 
president, Hess, Inc.; Fred H. Gilbert, president, Patchogue Oil Terminal Corp.; L. E. Ulrope, vice president, Esso Standard Oil Co.; 
R. M. Bartlett, vice president, Gulf Oil Corp.; A. W. Stearns, The Texas Co.; Edward M. Toby, Jr., president, American Mineral 
Spirits Co.; and (far right) R. M. Wilkinson, manager, Gasoline and Fuel Oil Department, Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
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Oil Fights to Keep Talks with Labor 
On Local Basis; Hits National Panel 


WASHINGTON — It looked for 
sure this week that the handwriting 
Was on the wall for the oil wage dis- 
putes, and what that handwriting in- 
dicated was far from soothing to oil 
company officials. 


The handwriting was that of the 
Wage Stabilization Board—where the 
oil dispute now rests—and about the 
only interpretation one could make of 
it was that the oil industry and all 
other industries where wage battles 
loom may as well get ready to take 
a beating when their hearings come 
before the board. The basis for 
this conclusion is the recommenda- 
tion made by WSB in the steel wage 
dispute. It represented an almost 
clear-cut victory for the steel unions. 


There was little reason to suppose 
that the outcome of the oil wage 
hearings would be any different. 


One ray of hope, as far as the oil 
companies are concerned, lay in the 
growing possibility that Congress may 
demand an investigation of WSB and 
may clip the wings of that agency. 


Also, there was the possibility that 
WSB might be overruled and its rec- 
ommendations thrown out. This de- 
veloped after Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson returned from a 
Key West conference with President 
Truman. Mr. Wilson said there was 
“no question” but that WSB’s recom- 
mendations posed a serious threat to 
stabilization program. 

Mr. Wilson said he had some plans 
in mind and went to work arranging 
conferences with steel industry repre- 
sentatives and labor. 

In brief, what WSB gave the steel 
unions was a flat wage increase which 
by Jan. 1, 1953, will amount to 17.5c 
an hour. In addition, there were fringe 
benefits which added substantially 
more. The exact total could not be 
figured, but it was generally esti- 
mated at 26c an hour, although the 
steel industry said it amounted to 
virtually 30c. And it was clear that 
WSB intended that the industry it- 
self should absorb virtually all of 
this increase. 

That within itself jarred the in- 
dustry to its heels, but what really 
caused a rage was WSB’s recom- 
mendation that union shop provisions 
be included in the new contracts. 


Hit WSB Recommendation — The 
consensus question raised by industry 
—and by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, some Congressmen and 
others—was where does WSB get off 
including this nonwage factor in its 
proposed wage settlement? 

Said the Chamber of Commerce: 
“The union shop decision in the steel 
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dispute is designed to fasten upon 
American industry for the duration of 
the emergency a precedent whch is 
alien to American institutions; that 
is: the compulsion upon citizens to 
participate in labor union activities 
under pain of denial of job opportun- 
ities. The imposition . . . is sinister.” 

On Capitol Hill, Rep. Leo Allen (R., 
Ill.) said he felt no government 
agency should have power to recom- 
mend a union shop. He submitted a 
resolution calling for a congressional 
investigation of WSB. In addition, he 
criticized WSB’s record and conclud- 
ed that “the major objective of WSB 
is not to stabilize the economy by re- 
fusing potential increases of money 
in circulation which result from wage 
increases, but, rather, to allow or- 
ganized labor to gain its wage ob- 
jective regardless.” 

Several other Congressmen stood 
up and agreed with Allen’s senti- 
ments. Further development along 
this line would await action by House 
Rules Committee in reporting out the 
resolution. If an investigation devel- 
ops, it will be by the Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Oil Against General Hearings — 
Meanwhile, the oil companies them- 
selves were fighting hard to prevent 
WSB from setting up one panel to 
hold general hearings on all oil wage 
disputes. 

What the companies want is in- 
dividual panels and individual hear- 
ings if, indeed, hearings are needed 
at all. A number of companies have 
protested to WSB that settlements 
are still possible if WSB will return 
the matter to local levels and ask 
union locals to resume bargaining in 
good faith. 

If hearings must be held, the com- 
panies contend they must not be 
multi-company or, except in the case 
of Sinclair, even multi-plant hearings. 

It is known that WSB wants to 
hold a general hearing, but because 
several companies have told them 
they will refuse to participate in such 
proceedings, are considering several 
alternatives. 


Alternative Sought—One such al- 
ternative is that WSB would select 
from one to three cases and hold 
hearings on these, hoping that the 
remaining companies and unions 
would use these settlements as a basis 
for settlements of their own. 


There was speculation that Sinclair 
would be chosen as one “test’’ case 
because Sinclair bargains on a na- 
tionwide basis and therefore would 
not be in a position to protest against 
multi-plant hearings as other com- 
panies would. In addition, Sinclair 





~Oil Workers 


contracts are with Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union (CIO) and one of 
first hearings naturally would be 
with an OWIU union since it is the 
leader in the so-called “united front.” 

Also, the rumor was, Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) might well be another 
of the very first cases heard because 
Standard has contracts with an in- 
dependent union. 

A third case, it was said, might be 
that of an independent oil company 
with an independent union in order 
to establish a pattern in that area. 


WSB would not, if it follows such 
procedure, insist that other compan- 
ies accept the recommendations it 
might reach in the “pilot” cases. But 
it would be WSB’s hope that the 
remaining companies and unions 
would resume negotiations, bearing in 
mind the settlement terms proposed 
in the “test” cases. 

Frank Kleiler, WSB disputes di- 
rector, is expected to present the 
knotty problem on procedures to the 
board members within a day or so and 
let the board wrestle with it. 


Oil Man Warns Against 


Labor Union Dictatorship 


LOS ANGELES—President Charles 
S. Jones of Richfield Oil Corp. ap- 
parently is not convinced by state- 
ment of President O. A. Knight of 
International Union 
(CIO) that he has no ambition to 
form and control a single powerful 
oil union. 

The telegram sent March 21 by 
Mr. Jones to Wage Stabilization 
Board said: 

“It seems clear to us that the Oil 
Workers International Union is at- 
tempting to use the national emer- 
gency and the mobilization effort and 
the procedures established under tem- 
porary emergency legislation to 
change the historic method of collec- 
tive bargaining in the oil industry 
from a local level to some other meth- 
od on a national level and thereby to 
build up a permanent national posi- 
tion of power which would not other- 
wise be attainable by it. The country 
is aware of the consequences of per- 
mitting one man to become the dic- 
tator of labor for an entire industry 
and we cannot believe that it desires 
such a thing to happen in the oil 
industry.” 

Richfield wire called attention of 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, WSB chairman, 
to Title IV of Defense Production Act 
under which board plans to set up 
procedures for intervening in oil in- 
dustry wage disputes. 

Company pointed out that this law 
provides that no action shall be taken 
under authority to Title ITV with re- 
spect to wages “which is inconsistent 
with the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act and it expressly says that it 
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is the intent of Congress that the 
authority conferred by it shall be 
exercised with full consideration and 
emphasis so far as practical on, 
among other things, the maintenance 
and furtherance of sound working 
relations, including collective bar- 
gaining, and the maintenance and 
furtherance of the American way of 
life.” 

Title IV, Mr. Jones said, “clearly 
contemplates” that a dispute may be 
referred to WSB “only after there has 
been a breakdown in collective bar- 
gaining which has been carried on in 


NEW TANK INSULATION TECHNIQUE 
-NICHOLSON & GALLOWAY METHOD- 


good faith between the employer and 
the bargaining agent of a duly con- 
stituted bargaining unit, all as pro- 
vided for and in accordance with the 
Labor Management Relations Act.” 
He asserted: 

“In our case Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union has not bargained in 
good faith, but has gone through col- 
lective bargaining procedures in form 
only and merely as a step to referral 
of its demands to your board, in an 
attempt to use your board as a vehi- 
cle to eliminate collective bargain- 
ing between itself and a bargaining 
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unit duly constituted under the Labor 
Management Relations Act and to 
substitute government intervention 
on a national industry-wide basis. 

“As long ago as Jan. 14 we of- 
fered an increase in wages up to 
4.2% which was the maximum per- 
missible under the board’s regula- 
tions. Thus, any hearing in our case 
will involve only the question of lift- 
ing wage ceilings to some extent. If 
wage ceilings are to be disregarded 
to an extent to be determined by 
your board, then we respectfully but 
earnestly urge that wage ceilings be 
removed entirely and that the dispute 
be referred back to the parties for 
settlement through bona fide collec- 
tive bargaining, all as contemplated 
by the enactment of Congress.” 

Mr. Jones added that “it is in the 
national interest” that all disputes 
in oil industry referred to in Mr. 
Feinsinger’s wire to companies March 
15 be similarly handled. 


Heating Season in East 
Still Warmer than Normal 


CLEVELAND—East Coast area 
was colder than last year, but warm- 
er than normal for the heating sea- 
son tv date, Sept. 1-March 22. Mid- 
west area registered warmer than 
last season and colder than normal 
for the same period. 

The Southeast area was warmer 
than either normal or last year, while 
the West Coast-Rocky Mt. area was 
colder than either last year or nor- 
mal. 


Degree Day Summary 


Season Sept. 1-March 22 


1951- 
52 
4553 
39584 
3710 
3468 
3929 


1950- 
51 
4235 
3912 
3796 
3623 
3892 


Nor- 
mal 
4888 
4413 
4095 
3964 
4340 


East Coast 
Boston?t 69 ineet 
New York ..... 
Philadelphia 
Washington? .... 
Average ...... 
Midwest 
Chicagot oe 
Cleveland .... . 4689 
Detroit? cesteohs GED 
Minneapolist ..... 7108 
Omahat . 5792 
St. Louis 4001 
Average .. 5382 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 
Charleston, S.C... 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 
Raleigh, N. C. ... 2596 
Average ....... 2332 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ... 2251 
Seattle 3550t 
Denvert 
Average 


. 5390 5632 
4899 
5307 
7292 
5621 
4331 
5514 


5462 
5107 
5468 
6841 
5344 
3638 
5310 
2210 


1439 
3083 


2595 
1921 
3480 
2892 
2722 


2647 
1731 
3256 
2916 
2638 


1782 
3441 
4693 
3305 


1886 
36561 
4944 
3495 
Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
+t Readings at airport office. Readings in other 
cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 
t Includes weather bureau correction, 
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Wage-Hour Fight Flares in Louisiana 


By NPN Staff Writer 


NEW ORLEANS—Many wholesale 
petroleum marketers in Texas have 
felt for sometime now that they were 
picked by the Labor Department’s 
Wage-Hour Division as “sample” 
cases to see if a pattern could be set 
which would eventually bring all such 
marketers under the operations of the 
Wage-Hour Law. 

But according to reports just re- 
cently brought to light, the Wage- 
House investigators have not restric- 
ted their operations to Texas alone. 


At least three marketers just 
across the Texas-Louisiana state line 
have been informed that they, too, 
are involved in Interstate Commerce 
and therefore, must abide by the 
minimum wage law. 

In one Louisiana case, the mar- 
keter has already paid off, since he 
was presented with a relatively small 
tab by the government boys. In the 
other two cases, the marketers so far 
are fighting the charges. 

A. J. Lambert, of DeRidder, La., 
was found to be involved in inter- 
State commerce because one of his 
customers, the nearby Crosby Chemi- 
cal Co., bought gasoline and Diesel 
fuel from him. 


Subject to Law—The government 
investigators reportedly informed Mr. 
Lambert that this meant he was sub- 
ject to interstate laws, because the 
gasoline and Diesel fuel helped Crosby 
produce products that might travel 
interstate. 

Cc. D. Brown, Continental Oil Co. 
agent of Shreveport, La., and head 
of the Louisiana Marketers Assn., 
said that Mr. Lambert was then told 
he would have to pay a total of $1,- 
735.33 to four of his employes, which 
amount the government said was que 
in back wages because Mr, Lambert 
had not been following the provisions 
of the minimum wage laws. 


The other two Louisiana marketers 
singled out so far are J. W. Stewart, 
of Leesville, La., and J. G. LaCaze, of 
DeRidder, La. Mr. Stewart was 
billed for $250, and has since paid 
that amount to keep out of any 
court action. Mr. LaCaze’s bill was 
$4,600. 

Meanwhile, the Louisiana associa- 
tion, which was just chartered last 
July, has joined the fight to get the 
majority of wholesale marketers ex- 
empted from the operations of the 
Wage-Hour Law. 

Mr. Brown said the association is 
conducting a campaign similar to the 
one carried out by the Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. of Texas. 

The association is urging not only 
its present members but all of Loui- 
siana’s. some 350-400 marketers to 
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get behind their representatives to 
try to get their support on Sen. Con- 
nally’s S. 1703 and Rep. Fisher's H. 
R. 6320. These two bills, if passed, 
would exempt most marketers from 
the Wage-Hour Law. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Brown is urging all members to 
comply with the Wage-Hour law. 
Local newspapers throughout the 
state have been contacted by the 
association, with the hope that they 


will print stories which will show the 
people of Louisiana what is taking 
place. 


Motor Oil Sold in East 


NEW YORK — California Oil Co. 
this month is introducing its “New 
RPM” motor oil, developed after tests 
with radioactive piston rings, in all 
31 states bordering and east of the 
Mississippi. The lubricant, original- 
ly marketed in the West by Standard 
Oil Co. of California in 1950, will thus 
have national distribution. 
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California's Price-Sign Law Ruled Unconstitutional 


LOS ANGELES—The state Appel- 
late Court has ruled California’s 
gasoline price-sign law unconstitu- 
tional, reversing the Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court judgment which had up- 
held it. 

The case was backed by Serve 
Yourself and Multiple Pump Assn. 
which challenged the constitution- 
ality of the law and claimed it was 
harmful to members. 

The law, as-amended in 1949, pro- 
hibited the use of the phrase “Serve 
Yourself and Save” in sign plus any 
reference to savings, and regulated 
the size of letters and figures. As a 
result, the signs were generally lim- 
ited to brand name and retail price. 

The court opinion held there is no 
more reason a gasoline station can’t 
so advertise than a grocery store, 
which can. It is not enough con- 
nected with public interest to allow 
exercise of police power to say what 
kind of signs will be used, the court 
said. 

The court held there are existing 
laws to cover fraudulent misleading 
advertising, such as false savings 
claim. 

The attorney general's office may 
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now petition for a State Supreme 
Court hearing. 

The association hailed the judg- 
ment but it warned against “un- 
trammeled bid for business through 
misleading advertising.” 

Dan Lundberg, executive secretary, 
said the ruling “has returned our 
right to advertise as we please, with- 
out discriminatory restrictions.” 


Self-serves are now permitted to 
use the original phrase, “Serve Your- 
self and Save.” 


Lundberg Warning—‘The associa- 
tion has one reservation and one 
qualification to make,” Mr. Lundberg 
stated. “Those people who take ad- 
vantage of this ruling through fal- 
lacious advertising may damage the 
entire petroleum industry. The as- 
sociation will take ads to inform the 
retail industry that the existing law 
prohibits false advertising. 

“We hereby charge the attorney 
general’s office and the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures to be prompt 
and thorough-going in enforcement 
vf that law—so there will be no 
abuses as result of this victory.” 

Mr. Lundberg said the association 
would discourage posting of prices. 
He claimed the law requiring price- 
posting resulted in competitive pric- 
ing and led to price wars. 

“We hope that the rest of retail 
industry will be prompt and wise in 
removing this scourge from our gen- 
eral welfare,” Mr. Lundberg said, re- 
ferring to price signs. 


Chapman Backs Synthetics 
Spending; Donnell Objects 


WASHINGTON — Interior Secre- 
tary Chapman has reasserted that it 
is a “proper government function” to 
spend “millions of dollars to devel- 
op synthetic fuel processes, so that 
private business can adopt them when 
economically sound.” 

Addressing a civic group here 
March 21, Mr. Chapman declared “we 
cannot take the risk of not having 
gasoline and oil.” 

“Our present oil reserves are plenti- 
ful,” he added, “but the experience 
of World War II brought to many of 
us the fact that they are not limit- 
less. . . . For this reason we recom- 
mended and Congress authorized, a 
synthetic liquid fuels program as in- 
surance against the day when natural 
oil is depleted.” 


* * * 


WICHITA, Kans.—President J. C. 
Donnell II of Ohio Oil Co. told a 
group of oil men here that “a dis- 
couraging Washington point of view 
stems from the persistency of certain 
governmental personnel in pressing 


for alleged commercial synthetic oil 
development.” 

Addressing Mid-Continent Division 
of API’s Production Division here 
March 20, Mr. Donnell asserted: 

“While the industry has favored 
and supported experimental efforts 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines to pro- 
duce liquid fuels from oil shale, eco- 
nomic factors rather than government- 
al intervention should determine the 
future of synthetic oil production and 
the end use of the nation’s fue] re- 
serves.” 


Ashland Oil Acquires Jobber 
Company in West Virginia 


ASHLAND, Ky.—Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co. has acquired, through an 
exchange of stock, the 29-year-old 
Arrowhead Gasoline Co., Moundsville, 
W. Va. 


Arrowhead has a bulk plant at 
Glendale, W. Va., near Moundsville, 
from which it supplies 29 service sta- 
tions in that area. It will function 
with William Fox, former secretary- 
treasurer of Arrowhead, as manager. 


PAD Asks Storage Report 


WASHINGTON — PAD has asked 
National Petroleum Council to bring 
up to date two previous reports (last 
on Oct. 31, 1950) on oil storage facil- 
ities of operators reporting to U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Such a study on tankage, along 
with related inventories, would indi- 
cate recent changes made and prob- 
able future needs, PAD feels. The 
agency also noted the value of the 
study in coping with local shortages 
of some petroleum products. 

However, PAD wants the new re- 
port to be broken down into smaller 
geographic areas than before, with 
the East Coast, for example, split 
into at least three divisions—New 
England, Middle, and South Atlantic 

-and comparable changes made in 
Midwest and West Coast areas. 


Oklahoma City Closes 
Stations on Sunday 


OKLAHOMA CITY—City Council 
has adopted a Sunday closing rule for 
service stations which Municipal 
Counselor A. L. Jeffrey believes won't 
stand up under court test, He reasons 
the Oklahoma courts will regard this 
type of ordinance as “class legisla- 
tion.” 

The ordinance was favored, how- 
ever, by all but one man among 
some 200 station operators and em- 
ployes who appeared before Council, 
and who reported their leases re- 
quired them to keep stations open on 
Sunday. 
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Tax Increases, Other Legislation Face Oil Men 


Around the nation last week, bills 
and laws affecting the oil man were 
getting attention in state legislatures 
and elsewhere. 


In Washington, D. C., the Retail 
Gasoline Dealers’ Assn. of Greater 
Washington went on record as sup- 
porting a bill (S. 2703) to increase 
the gasoline tax in the District of 
Columbia from 4 to 5c per gal. (ex- 
cluding federal tax), effective July 1. 
The association also asked for halt 
to gasoline tax diversions. 


In Trenton, N. J., the Senate has 
passed a bill which would prohibit 
gasoline dealers from posting price 
signs (except on dispensing pumps) 
anywhere on the premises of service 
stations or “other” premises. 


Court rulings on _ constitutional 
grounds voiding previous price post- 
ing restrictions are intended to be 
overcome through lengthy preamble. 
This seeks to class all station price 
postings, other than those on pumps, 
as devices for perpetration of fraud 
or unfair trade practices. 


Also in Trenton, two bills affect- 
ing LP-gas and fuel oil dealers were 
introduced in the legislature. The 
bills, backed by New Jersey Division 
of Weight and Measures, ask for 
power to regulate sales, method of 
sales and delivery of LP-gas to con- 
sumers and set standards of measure 
(A. 438). 


Another bill was introduced in the 
New Jersey legislature, which would 
require state licensing of fuel oil 
dealers’ establishments in lieu of all 
city and country licensing of this kind. 
A proprietor would be charged a fee 
of $10 for principal place of business 
and $1 for each additional establish- 
ment. 


In Jefferson City, Mo. the Governor 
of Missouri has signed a bill increas- 
ing the state’s 2c per gal. gasoline tax 
to 3c, effective 90 days after adjourn- 
ment unless opponents force a refer- 
endum. Gasoline tax hikes have been 
enacted three times in Missouri in the 
past 15 years, but killed by popular 
vote. The increase is intended to 
finance a 10 year, $557 million road 
building program. 


In Austin, Tex., Attorney General 
Price Daniel said liquid fuels made 
from natural gas by non-mechanical 
methods are subject to tax of 4.6% 
of market value. 


State Comptroller R. S. Calvert 
said that most firms paying tax on 
gasoline and other hydrocarbons sepa- 
rated from gas by non-mechanical 
means interpret the law to levy only 
4.125% tax. The rate of 4.6% on 
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crude oil is contained in tax law re- 
vision of 1951 and Attorney General 
said the same rate applies to liquids 
from natural gas, unless produced 
mechanically, when they will bear 
another rate. 


A lawsuit may result from dispute, 
since the tax would mean a difference 
of about $125,000 annually in state 
revenue. 


In Albany, N. Y., the State Court 
of Appeals denied a motion to con- 
tinue the stay preventing the state 
from collecting fees under the ton- 
mile tax on heavy trucks, until final 
determination of the law’s constitu- 
tionality is made. The arguments are 
expected to be heard early next month 
by the Court of Appeals on the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 


Also in Albany, a proposal for a 
below-cost sales act (A. 23) was 
pigeonholed by the State Assembly’s 
judiciary committee. The bill had 
been attacked by chambers of com- 
merce, farm groups and associated 
industries. 


In Providence, R. L, a bill in the 
General Assembly calls for registra- 
tion of all sellers of fuel oil for heat- 
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ing and cooking, by July 1, and meas- 
uring of smaller deliveries by sealed 
meter or standard measuring cans. 
The bill (H. 807) is intended to give 
the State Labor Department's mer- 


cantile division a better check on 
fuel oil peddlers. 

Another bill (H. 856) would in- 
crease service station license fees 


to $5 from $2 and limit price sign 
posting to computing mechanism on 
one side of pump or other dispensing 
device. 

Still another proposal affecting oil 
has been introduced in Rhode Island 
legislature. It would prohibit opera- 
tion of service stations on Sundays 
and from 7 p.m. until 7 a.m. week- 
days. 


Death 


Wingate M. Anderson, 57, retired 
president of Standard Oil Co. of 
Brazil, died March 23, at his home in 
Sharon, Conn. 

Mr. Anderson joined the Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) affiliate in 1921, 
while working in Brazil with a bank- 
ing firm. He became president in 
1936, and after his retirement in 1950, 
returned to this country. 

Survivors include his widow, the 
former Elizabeth Cheatham, and a 
daughter Catherine C. Anderson. 
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Improved Jobber-Supplier Relations 
Reflected at Ohio Marketers Meeting 


By JOHN BARTON 
NPN Staff Writer 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—More evidence 
that jobbers and suppliers are mak- 
ing a real effort to bind up old 
wounds was produced at the March 
18-20 meeting of Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. 

Speeches of three large-company 
representatives showed a close inter- 
est in jobber problems: 

1. Several of the Independents’ bit- 
terest traditional complaints against 
suppliers were analyzed in detail by 
Samuel H. Elliott, vice president in 
charge of sales for Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio). A partial text of his speech 
appears on p. 27. 

2. How jobbers and suppliers can 
work together to fend off new gov- 
ernment restrictions was described by 
Rexford S. Blazer, president of Ash- 
land Oil & Refining Co. 

3. Atlantic Refining Co. offered 
jobbers data on how it cuts market- 
ing costs, in a speech by Noble Hall, 
Atlantic’s manager of sales research. 

From the jobber’s side of the fence, 
the association passed no resolutions. 
In the past it has not hesitated to go 
on record against “unfair” actions by 
suppliers. Ohio jobbers recently were 
given a 0.125c per gal. increase in 
gasoline margins. Although they feel 
this should have been larger, the in- 
crease was evidence that jobber com- 
plaints have not fallen on deaf ears. 

Another healthy sign was the meet- 
ing attendance (over 650 hotel reser- 
vations), the largest the association 
has had for a regular convention. This 
included jobbers, supplier representa- 
tives and equipment men. 


Also on the speaker’s list was A. B. 
Gorman, manager of the automotive 
division of Esso Standard’s market- 
ing department. 


Cutting Cost Corners—In outlining 
where oil marketers should look for 
cost leaks, Mr. Hall cautioned: 

“In the search for increased profits, 
remember that our industry is an in- 
dustry of volume. The saving of a 
fraction of a cent per gal. of product 
may substantially increase net profit. 
The attack on costs is a matter of 
saving a tenth of a cent here and a 
twentieth of a cent there.” He added 
that this attack should be a continu- 
ing, “long-term” program. 

Pointing to organization as a key 
to economy programs, Mr. Hall gave 
this advice: 


1. “Define responsibility clearly and 
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precisely, and make responsibility and 
authority correspond.” 

2. “Assign responsibilities to indi- 
viduals, rather than to groups.” 

3. “Delegate authority and respon- 
sibility. (Lack of courage to delegate 
properly is one of the most general 
causes of failure in organization.)” 

4. “Increased delegation necessi- 
tates increased control” by an execu- 
tive. 

Mr. Hall then described various 
phases of cost-saving as practiced by 
Atlantic. (Details of this part of his 
speech will appear in a later NPN 
issue.) 


Danger of Controls—Mr. Blazer 
stressed that the biggest threat to 
the oil industry is the growing list 
of government controls. The strong- 
est weapon against them is competi- 
tion, he asserted, noting: 


“I consider the Independent jobber 
a major factor in providing the vig- 
orous competition” that is needed. 

And to promote competition, he 
said jobbers would do well to review 
continually their resources and po- 
tentialities—asking themselves such 
questions as: 

What is the condition of my equip- 
ment? Am I paying a penalty by 
hanging on to obsolete, wasteful 
equipment at bulk plants, in trucks, 
or at service stations? 

Is my working capital being used 
where it is needed most? Do I need 
additional working capital? 

Do I know where I make money? 
Where I lose money? Am I getting 
information and facts fast enough to 
keep losses down? 

What kind of face do I wear in my 
community, judged by the appearance 
of my service stations and trucks? 
Do my dealers and my employes rep- 
resent me adequately? 

What about my personnel? Do they 
understand their jobs? Do they know 
where they fit into the over-all pic- 
ture? Do they need more training? 
What am I doing to make them bet- 
ter qualified? Is their work organ- 
ized most efficiently? 

In what directions are my natural 
markets moving? Are there new 
products that I could sell at a profit 
to existing customers or to new cus- 
tomers? 

Where can I look for new business? 
Have population shifts, new road de- 
velopments, new oil-consuming equip- 
ment created new market opportuni- 
ties? 

Am I satisfied with my present 
volume of business? What can I do 


about it? What can I do to maintain 
my position or attain recognition as 
the outstanding oil marketer in my 
area? 

Price controls over all oil products 
“can very properly be removed now,” 
Eric V. Weber, association president, 
told the meeting. “For every barrel 
(of oil) sold in 1951, one was pro- 
duced, leaving a satisfactory stocks 
position,” Mr. Weber asserted, adding: 

“It will be difficult for the govern- 
ment to justify continued price con- 
trols.” 

However, ne strongiy opposed de- 
control of crude prices without de- 
control also of products. He said, “I 
am concerned and surprised that 
some jobbers are supporting crude 
price decontrol and saying little about 
price decontrol across the board.” 


Needed—Better Roads—Mr. Gor- 
man sharply criticized the practice 
of setting “low” axle load limits on 
highways—which greatly restrict ef- 
ficient truck transportation. If trucks 
could be designed for greatest effi- 
ciency, he asserted, there would be 
“fabulous” savings to pass on to the 
public, just as added costs from pres- 
ent truck restrictions are passed on 
to the public. 

He warned oil men against “being 
deceived” by anti-truck propaganda, 
and singled out the Maryland Road 
Test as a source of such propaganda. 
He stressed that the parts of the test 
highway with good water drainage 
suffered little damage from heavy 
trucks. (For details on the Maryland 
test road, see NPN Feb. 13, 1952, 
p. 49.) 

Mr. Gorman also quoted an engi- 
neer who worked on the New Jersey 
Turnpike as saying that it can carry 
“anything that rolls on pneumatic 
tires.” He used this to illustrate the 





Weber Is Re-Elected 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Eric V. 
Weber, of Cincinnati, was re- 
elected president of Ohio Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. March 
18. 

Other officers re-elected were 
Sam Bohlen, Snyder Oil Co., 
Orrville, vice president; and 
Robert A. Warfel, Columbus, 
executive secretary. 

The four directors whose 
terms had expired were all re- 
tained by the association. They 
are: Mr. Weber; Walter J. Fry, 
Lite Star Oil Co., Upper San- 
dusky; Fred W. Grossman, 
Loraine Oil Co., Toledo; and 
W. J. Loufman, Fleet Wing 
Corp., Cleveland. 
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point that there is no sound engi- 
neering basis for limiting truck axle 
loads. 

Convention N ot es — Association 
members agree the proposed east- 
west Ohio Turnpike will greatly harm 
their stations near the route. Mar- 
keters will get no compensation for 
dried-up gallonage. . . The associa- 
tion reports “considerable traffic” re- 
cently in illegally branded reclaimed 
motor oil in Ohio. Association 
President Eric V. Weber says oil mar- 


keters’ fight against a proposed Cin- 
cinnati ordinance to regulate station 
hours has been hurt by the refusal 
of “four large oil companies” to take 
a stand. Dealer leaders maintain oil 
opposition “does not reflect” real in- 
dustry feeling for this reason. Dealers 
are using petition with 6,000 names 
as evidence of “strong sentiment” for 
shorter station hours. A similar deal- 
er campaign is reported planned in 
Dayton . . . Next meeting will in the 
fall, with site still undecided. 


How a Major Sees Jobber Problems 


How Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) analyzes jobber problems and com- 
plaints was outlined in a talk by Samuel H. Elliott, Sohio vice president 
in charge of sales, before Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. in Columbus 
March 20. Mr. Elliott discussed reasons for “low” prices to commercial 
accounts, marketing “subsidization” by suppliers, and other issues direct- 
ly affecting the jobber. Following is a partial text of Mr. Elliott’s address. 


By SAMUEL H. ELLIOTT 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 


The word “margin” in our indus- 
try may mean several things. First, 
what might be called the apparent or 
“posted” margin, which could be de- 
fined as the difference between two 
posted prices; 
and, secondly, the 
actual margin or 
the difference be- 
tween the price a 
marketer pays a 
supplier and the 
price that mar- 
keter receives 
from customers. 
The actual and 
the “posted” mar- 
gins, I am sure 
we can agree, 
are frequently 
different. In the case of dealer mar- 
gins, the “posted” margin is the dif- 
ference between the dealer T. W. 
price and the price posted at serv- 
ice stations by the typical marketer. 
And today that margin is 4.3c a gal. 





However, a survey of all stations 
in this state selling gasoline at prices 
different from prices charged at sta- 
tions operated by my company, for 
example, indicates that the actual 
dealer margin is only 4.14c a gal. 
This is arrived at by taking the pric- 
es posted in January of all service 
stations and dealers throughout the 
state and combining them to ar- 
rive at an average retail price of 
19.58c a gal. for house brand or non- 
premium gasoline, and from this sub- 
tracting the average posted T. W. 
price of 15.44c a gal. Incidentally, 
there were 327 prices higher and 
2,953 prices lower than the price 
posted at service stations operated 
by my company. 

And then the practice of some 
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suppliers of giving the jobber price 
to certain favorably located dealers 
results in a lowering to some ex- 
tent of the average price paid by the 
dealer. This practice is not new and 
has been increasing in the last two 
years. 


How far it will spread is anyone’s 
guess, but I suggest it is a significant 
trend worth watching. It is import- 
ant in its effect on dealer T. W. 
prices but more important, it results 
inevitably in a lowering of the retail 
price, thus tending to reduce both 
dealer and jobber margins. 


To confound the margin picture 
still further some jobbers and especi- 
ally dealers think in terms of net- 
ting all profit back to gasoline. A 
dealer friend of mine, for example, 
says his margin is 10c a gal., mean- 
ing, of course, that he puts his prof- 
its in oil, tires, services, etc. back on 
his gasoline gallonage. And, incident- 
ally, the recent study by Shell (see 
NPN March 5, p. 69, Ed. Note) shows 
that there is a potential gross mar- 
gin to the dealer on the sale of oils 
and greases, non-petroleum products 
and services, but exclusive of the 
margin on gasoline, equivalent to 10c 
a gal. of gasoline throughput. 


However, concerning the jobbers’ 
margin on gasoline alone, I recall a 
conversation with one of your mem- 
bers who said he had made a study 
of customer reaction to prices of gas- 
oline and had discovered people were 
relatively insensitive to small differ- 
ences. He concluded, therefore, that 
since 0.5c a gal. made little difference 
to customers but made a great dif- 
ference to him, he would raise his 
price. Fortunately, he came to this 
conclusion between the national 
emergencies, when he was free to do 
this, and the last I heard he was 
doing very nicely with the margin 


he himself had thought out and put 
into effect. 


While I think that the statements 
of policy made recently by some of 
the large suppliers are an evidence 
of good faith and a sincere attempt 
to arrive at honest answers, I would 
like to approach the problem from a 
different angle. I have talked with 
a number of you about your prob- 
lems and I think you would be in- 
terested to know that our problems 
are almost identical. 


Common Problems—The NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS in its February 
6 (1952) issue publishes the results 
of its survey of jobber problems in 
32 states. The problem mentioned 
most often was that of labor, the dif- 
ficulty of retaining a stable and com- 
petent work force and at the same 
time being squeezed with the pres- 
sure of higher wage rates. I sup- 
pose every supplier would likewise 
list labor as his number one problem. 


‘The next biggest jobber headache, 
according to the survey, is margins, 
and here, too, my company, along 
with many other suppliers, has to 
consider the margin within which 
they make a profit or a loss. 


The other jobber problems listed in 
order of reported size are: taxes, 
government red tape, competition, 
higher costs, credit, materials, and 
capital. To all these the suppliers will 
say a fervent Amen and I will touch 
on only a few. On capital, the jobbers 
say the problem is “to get funds for 
equipment replacement, moderniza- 
tion and other expansion.” That quo- 
tation, I suppose, would fit nicely in- 
to the introductory statement of any 
department manager to the budget 
committee of any oil company. 


Commercial Account Pricing—In 
regard to prices sometimes quoted to 
commercial and governmental ac- 
counts, which are lower than the 
price to jobbers, I think it is clear in 
the first place that it would be un- 
realistic if not illegal for any sup- 
plier to agree never to quote a com- 
mercial user a lower price. Take the 
case of a commercial account using 
a half million gals. of gasoline a year 
and being supplied by a jobber at, 
say, lc above the jobber’s price. If 
this account, which we will assume 
has large storage and can take trans- 
port deliveries, is quoted a price at 
or below the jobber’s price by an- 
other company, what should be the 
attitude of the jobber’s supplier? 


If he chooses to ignore this compe- 
tition, he will lose the business. If 
he subsidizes the jobber for this one 
account, the question might well be 
raised that if he can sell the jobber 
a half million gals. a year for this 
particular account at a price below 
the prevailing jobber price, why can 
he not sell the jobber his entire re- 
quirements at the same price? In 
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such an event, would the supplier then 
not be forced either by legal means 
or practical considerations to reduce 
his price to all other jobbers in the 
area? So, the supplier would, in ef- 
fect, be put in the position of reduc- 
ing prices generally for the sake of 
this one account or of passing up the 
business. 

A number of factors should be 
kept in mind in comparing jobber 
and commercial accounts. In the first 
place many commercial buyers are 
strictly price buyers and typically 
will change suppliers on short notice 
for a small price advantage. Brand 
means very little to them and, as a 
matter of fact, many commercial 
buyers can be satisfied with a prod- 
uct inferior in octane rating at least, 
to the brand of product which the 
supplier sells to jobbers. The ad- 
vertising and selling cost on this type 
of account is lower than for any 
other kind of business available to 
the supplier. The supplier, therefore, 
is inclined to meet competition at the 
large volume commercial level, be- 
cause of the possibility of supplying 
a product that costs less to make, 
costs less to sell, costs little to serv- 
ice, costs nothing to brand, and with 
a delivery cost no higher than de- 
livery cost to jobbers. 


Furthermore, there are inevitably 
times when a supplier has temporary 
excesses of gasoline and is faced with 
the alternatives of reducing refinery 
runs in order to accommodate gaso- 
line storage capacity, or of dispos- 
ing of such excess inventory at re- 
duced prices to large commercial ac- 
counts, or of reducing prices in the 
entire market in order to obtain this 
commercial business. It should be 
noted, too, that these forces work in 
the same manner on any seller of 
gasoline, whether or not he is a sup- 
plier of jobbers. Mr. Otis Ellis recog- 
nizes this fact in his statement of 
March 3 in which he says: 


In many instances, it will 
be found that the company ini- 
tiating the first price break- 
through, to take business from 
the independent distributor, is a 
terminal operator or independent 
refiner.” 


Furthermore, there have been in- 
stances in the recent past when Ohio 
jobbers themselves have quoted prices 
on commercial business in Ohio which 
were lower than the prices which they 
have paid to their regular supplier. 
They have been able to do this be- 
cause they have sometimes found 
spot gasoline of inferior quality which 
would still meet the specifications of 
the commercial account. Have not 
such jobbers been realistic and should 
they not be complimented for their 
enterprise in facing up to the prob- 
lem? 

Because of my company’s long 
standing interest in preserving the 


opportunities for jobbers in this state 
it has resisted taking commercial 
gasoline business at prices lower than 
the jobber price. Whether competition 
from other refiners, terminal oper- 
ators and co-ops will permit our con- 
tinuing this practice, I do not know. 
The important thing, it seems to me, 
is for jobbers to recognize that there 
are forces beyond their control and 
beyond the control of their suppliers 
which occasionally set the stage for 
low commercial prices which fre- 
quently prove to be the prelude to a 
reduction of prices generally. 


Marketing Subsidization—The oth- 
er point which almost always creeps 
into the Independent marketers’ think- 
ing and which was mentioned specif- 
ically in the NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS survey is that suppliers “sub- 
sidize” their marketing operations 
with profits from pipe lines, produc- 
tion or refining. Some jobber associa- 
tions have gone so far as to recom- 
mend that supplying companies be 
forced by government to disintegrate. 


There can be no doubt I believe 
that integration serves a number of 
purposes, including that of evening 
out the earnings of an enterprise. . . 
It is quite probable that a jobber 
makes more money one year selling 
farm tractors than he makes on gas- 
oline sold to run them, and that an- 
other year the tables are turned and 
the gasoline is more profitable—but 
that in both years his profits are 
more nearly constant, because he is 
engaged in both businesses. That does 
not argue, I believe, that either the 
tractor business is subsidized by gas- 
oline business or vice versa, but 
simply means that he has found a 
device to even out his earnings. The 
same reasons, it seems to me, exist 
for a marketing company to build 
a pipe line or for a producing com- 
pany to build a refinery or a jobber 
to build a service station. 


We hear from some quarters that 
the earnings of integrated oil com- 
panies are too high or at least high 
enough to warrant making less money 
in the marketing end of their business 
by lowering wholesale prices, and 
from the same quarters we hear that 
the integrated companies lose money 
in the marketing end of their bus- 
iness and have to “subsidize” it with 
earnings from other sources. 


To put it another way, the same 
people who say that integrated com- 
panies should attempt to increase 
the jobbers’ and dealers’ margins also 
say that these companies are losing 
money in the marketing end of their 
business, and cite as their proof that 
such companies do not publish fi- 
nancial statements which show the 
earnings they make separately in the 
marketing, refining, transportation, 
and production functions. These same 
people, of course, do not publish 


statements themselves on the profits 
of their marketing operations. 


My company has stated from time 
to time that it has consistently earned 
a satisfactory return on its market- 
ing operation. I suspect the same 
thing could be said of most other 
supplying companies. The conclusion 
that we have earned money on mar- 
keting is based upon different sets of 
accounting assumptions, all of which 
are reasonable and any one of which 
would be considered acceptable prac- 
tice. But at least one reason deter- 
ring companies from publishing earn- 
ings by functions is the difficulty of 
explaining and justifying the assump- 
tions for breaking up the over-all 
profit. How, for example, would in- 
come taxes be treated so that the 
combined taxes on the separate func- 
tions would be properly allocated and 
add up to the total for the enterprise 
as a whole? How would the cost of 
capital be allocated? And what cred- 
it, for example, should be given to 
the marketing activities for the serv- 
ices it performs for the refining de- 
partment ? 


It seems clear to me that the ques- 
tion of whether or not integrated 
companies make money in marketing 
is not a real problem but rather the 
symptom of one; that the cry for 
disintegration is not a declaration of 
unfriendliness, but a request to the 
integrated companies to explain them- 
selves; that the request for wider 
margins is not so much for money 
as it is for understanding... 


Price Controls Unneeded, 
Hurt Oil Supply —Elliott 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Oil price con- 
trols “are serving no useful purpose,” 
Samuel H. Elliott, vice president in 
charge of sales for Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio) told NPN March 20 at the 
convention of Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn. here. 


He said the “net effect of price de- 
control would not increase the av- 
erage price of petroleum products.” 


Mr. Elliott pointed out that “elim- 
ination of controls would aid mate- 
rially in solving a few current supply 
dislocations that have been caused by 
unrealistic price ceilings.” But he 
cautioned that “you can’t decontrol 
crude prices without also decontrol- 
ing product prices. 


Mr. Elliott added, “I agree with 
Charles P. MclIlvain, president of 
Scioto Oil Co. (Chillicothe, Ohio, job- 
ber), who says that ceiling prices 
tend to keep prices up when market 
influences tend to depress them. This 
is true because of the natural inclina- 
tion of suppliers and customers alike 
to assume that the prices set by the 
government are fair prices.” 
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Oil Should Insist on Local Labor Bargaining 


Just because the national oil labor unions—and other 
national unions—want their wage increase demands con- 
sidered and ordered on a national basis so that the 
unions will be able to stir up more political influence in 
support of their demands and thus scare the daylights out 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, is no reason why they 
should be allowed to do so. 

But probably because this is an election year, and be- 
cause the WSB, like all such bodies in Washington, 
is more interested in politics than most anything else, 
and because the Truman administration—as per past re- 
port—has already agreed to a deal with these national 
unions, the latter will undoubtedly get what they de- 
mand. 

The WSB has capitulated in the steel case and on 
practically a national basis. The resultant effect will un- 
questionably be felt in all industries, including oil. 


So we are on the inflation elevator again. 

But whatever the outcome may be from the big steel 
case, it is greatly to be hoped that the oil companies 
will still stand pat on their present position that all 
wage demands be considered on a local and territorial 
basis and that the effort to make a “Mother Hubbard” 
case out of it be blocked. 

There is nothing fair nor democratic about any “Moth- 
er Hubbard” trial, whether in a court or before a board. 
As such trials, the way the planners at Washington want 
to run them, may greatly simplify the proceedings, they 
do so only as the “prosecution” is able to override the 
rights of the victims. 

The administration's last effort to envelope most of the 
oil industry in a “Mother Hubbard” trial was blocked 
when the proposed victims insisted to the government, 
that come what may, they would see that each had his 
full “day in court” under honest and fair court procedure. 
The prospect of facing such a trial that might run for 
a year or more and which would make each victim’s case 
stand out by itself with any imperfections in the gov- 
ernment’s presentation of it clear to the jury, caused 
the planners to give up the idea. 


The same objections to a mass trial in court apply 
just as forcefully to a mass “trial” of an industry be- 
fore a government board such as the Wage Stabilization 
Board, if not even more so. In a court certain long es- 
tablished rules of procedure can be demanded by the 
victims with a fair chance of getting them, if not in the 
trial court, at least in a higher court somewhere over 
the country. But with the development of what they call 
“administrative law” by the New Deal, which means the 
appointed boards set their own procedure and change it 
as they go along, those standing before such boards for 
“trial” have little chance for justice if such boards get 
away with “mass trials’ as is proposed in these national 
wage “hearings.” 

If the Wage Stabilization Board puts the whole oil in- 
dustry’s wage scale on “trial” for the entire country, 
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it plainly stands to reason that the board—even though 
it might have a real desire to act fairly “in the public 
interest” and undertakes to “try the case” honestly—will 
find itself in a terrible mess of detail. This situation 
could easily cause the board to be stampeded into a rank 
political decision, which undoubtedly is what is being 
planned by the unions. 


The spectacle last week of the chairman of the WSB 
having a physical “breakdown” because of the fatigue 
of hour after hour and day after day “bargaining” be- 
tween the steel operators and workers is a sad reflection 
on the common sense of the board and a severe criticism 
of any idea that it may want to be fair to the public. 


What sense is there in these long distance talking mara- 
thons when the final outcome must necessarily depend 
on the physical stamina of the “bargainers” who are sup- 
posed to represent “brains” not hi-jackers muscle? There 
would be just as much reason for leaving it to a dancing 
marathon with each couple representing a possible de- 
cision and the decision going to the surviving couple 
just as they slump to the floor. 


The members of the board who want honestly to repre- 
sent the public, and those representing industry, should 
refuse to engage in any such ridiculous marathons. If 
the labor boys want to put on any physical and talking 
gymnastics, let them, while the others go to bed for the 
needed rest that will insure calm and fair and intelligent 
decisions. 

And if these national union leaders must talk loudly 
of a strike, let them go ahead and put strikes into effect 
and then see where the union racketeers get off at with 
the public as the railroads, steel mills, and oil fields and 
oil refineries shut down with a real war going on in 
Korea and another in prospect—so say the officials at 
Washington—most everywhere else in the world. 

If the oil companies, who are being high pressured into 
the usual government-labor-racketeer-fix for a “great 
labor victory,” will stand up and insist on following their 
present plans of truly democratic discussion and settle- 
ment of any differences, they will do the country a great 
benefit. If a strike is then called by these national 
unions, it will be a safe bet it will be the last for either 
Stalin will rule or patriotic common sense prevail. 





Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Rhode Island 
marketers are re- 
cently out of the 
woods with re- 
spect to a once-disturbing state rules- 
writing project whose happy ending 
just goes to show that: 


1. Intelligent action by industry 
can result in codes the industry can 
live with while the public gets the 
protection of person and property 
which is its due. 


2. Administrative officials with the 
best of intentions sometimes need to 
be better informed if they’re not go- 
ing to harm some segment of the 
citizenry. 

It all began back in 1949 when 
the Rhode Island General Assembly 
authorized the state attorney general 
to set up regulations for the “keep- 
ing, storage and use” of fuel oil and 
other flammable liquids used as fuels, 
the code to apply specifically to cities 
and towns not having such codes of 
their own. 


This meant that the regulations 
would govern in about 30 of Rhode 
Island’s 39 communities. 


Immediately, Attorney General Wil- 
liam E. Powers, his assistant, Ray- 
mond E. Pettine, fire chiefs of the 
communities—and industry represent- 
atives—went into a series of meet- 
ings to outline the proposed regula- 
tions. 

It was decided that the code should 
have three major sections, the first 
covering oil burners; the second, bulk 
plants and service stations; and the 
third, liquefied petroleum gas. It was 
two years later, late 1951, before a 
proposed draft of the code was ready 
for review. 

Study by industry representatives, 
including those of both Independents 
and majors, led them to raise some 
60 objections. Some of these were 
technical or minor, but most had to do 
with restrictions which would have 
hampered prospective business growth 
unduly. For one thing, LP-gas use 
was expanding substantially. 


It was no superficial study that 
prompted the objections. The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industries Committee 
took the code draft apart line by 
line; the Oil Heat Institute of New 
England and the Petroleum Club of 





' Industry and State Work Together 
| To Produce ‘Sound’ Oil Regulation 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Rhode Island gave it the fine-tooth- 
comb treatment. 

In fact, in the last year, industry 
representatives on 17 separate oc- 
casions considered the various pro- 
posed regulations, and decided on 
recommendations to be made, and ac- 
tions to be taken. The executive com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Petroleum 
Industries Committee met each 
month to weigh progress and work 
remaining. 

After the industry objections were 
summarized, another series of meet- 
ings was undertaken with th- fire 
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chiefs, the state fire marshal and 
the attorney general’s department. 
Steadily, objections were eliminated. 
The last was removed in a meeting 
on March 17. 


Now the regulations are being pre- 
pared for printing, and are to be 
promulgated soon by the attorney 
general. The LP-gas section, inci- 
dentally, is right out of the National 
Fire Protection Assn.’s Pamphlet No. 
58 (1951). 

Throughout the long-drawn-out ne- 
gotiations, industry representatives 
and APIC co-operated “completely” 
with the Rhode Island PIC executive 
committee, according to Joseph E. 
Connell, state PIC secretary. Attor- 
ney General Powers furnished “tre- 
mendous co-operation,” Mr. Connell 
recounts. 

The net result, in his words, is “a 
most satisfactory conclusion to what 
might have been a truly troublesome 
set of regulations.” 





By mixing to- 
gether the in- 
gredients of hard 
work, participa- 
tion in community affairs and help 
from their supplier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Van Ginkel in three and a 
half years have succeeded in build- 
ing up a substantial jobbing business 
at Knoxville, Iowa. 

The story is told in a letter from 
Mrs. Van Ginkel, who serves as book- 
keeper and secretary for the Van 
Ginkel Deep Rock Service, and has 
built up good will for the company by 
devoting most of her free time to 
community service. (A picture of the 
Van Ginkels appears on page 63). 

As Mrs. Van Ginkel points out, it 
has taken long hours and attention 
to business to establish the company 
in Knoxville. They arise at 5 a.m. 
each day. Mr. Van Ginkel spends 
from 13 to 15% hours per day on the 
job, except for an occasional even- 
ing out. His free time during the 
day consists of a half hour for lunch 
and another half hour for supper. 

Mrs. Van Ginkel says she could 
write a book about the help they have 
had from their suppliers since pur- 
chasing the business in 1948, as the 
first venture of their own. On this 
subject, she comments: 

“May I say that almost within the 


Husband-Wife Teamwork Builds Strong 
Jobbership Through Community Ties 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


next 24 hours after we took over, our 
supplying company sent a man to 
explain all matters and to help us in 
every way. During the entire three 
and a half years, all we needed to 
do when we needed help of any kind 
was to write a letter or call and 
immediately we were given every at- 
tention.” 
* * * 


How Mrs. Van Ginkel serves her 
community, and at the same time 
builds public relations for Van Ginkel 
Deep Rock Service, is told in other 
parts of her letter, which follow: 

Here is a little on our community 
life: 

I belong to the Knoxville Women’s 
Club and this year was asked by 
the entertaining committee to be sec- 
ond vice president but declined as 
my future free hours have been 
planned for activities to use for my 
Girl Scouts and other youth organi- 
zations. 

The first year I came here (1948) 
I carried two scout troops and was 
the leader in each. The second year 
I was finance chairman on the Girl 
Scout Council and also a leader for 
two troops. The third year I was 
elected president of the Knoxville 
Girl Scouts. 

* . > 


I am also president of the Mother’s 
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Club at St. Anthony’s Catholic 
Church, which is similar to P.T.A. 
We are also members of the other 
ladies’ and men’s organizations in 
the church and do all we can in 
every way to see that we do not 
neglect our church work, as we all 
know nothing can be accomplished 
right without the help of our Lord. 


This year Marion County conducted 
a county-wide X-ray program. I 
volunteered time at the mobile unit. 
Saturday mornings I am taking a 
course called “Health and Physical 
Education, Plays and Games,” from 
Drake University, which deals with 
children from first through eighth 
grade. Saturday afternoons from 2 
to 3 p.m. I take piano lessons. 

My husband and I are on the 
committee for children’s activities at 
the Country Club here—I am limiting 
all our outside community work this 
coming year just to children. Other- 
wise we would get so involved we 
would get too tired and neglect our 
Deep Rock business. 

May I say we have a daughter 10 
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years old who has now had two years 
of acrobatics—baton—toe—and tap 
dancing and that she also plays the 
piano as well as any little girl should. 
She’s a very independent little girl 
and can now attend to lots of Deep 
Rock’s business affairs when her 
mother is very busy, such as going to 
the bank or even to collecting bills. 


* * * 


Our community has a gathering at 
the school once each month. When 
my husband quits work at 9 or 9:30 
p.m. that night he has been told 
to come right out in his overalls just 
as he is—so he always gets there in 
time at least for refreshments. My 
husband belongs to the Oil Men’s 
Credit Assn. here. They meet for 
dinner each month and a business 
meeting and they are making good 
headway. 

We have also learned the hard way 
to square dance. The community does 
that here. We go at least twice 
a month and we have met so many 
nice people and now we sort of keep 
up with some of them. 





‘City Block’ Truck Station Offers 
Full Service for Driver and Rig 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Bob Barrett is 

a young business- 

man, not long out 

of college, who 

runs a bustling San Francisco truck 

station which grosses over $300,000 a 

year. The figure may be closer to 
$400,000 with the recap plant. 

His father, Larry Barrett, who 
has 20 locations (mostly garages and 
“U-drive” units) in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, took over the sta- 
tion about two years ago. When 
Bob graduated from the University 
of California (class of '50), he be- 
came manager of the venture. 


If a multi-pump is big business, 
compared to a conventional station, 
then the truck station is even bigger 
business. The basic outlay for physi- 
cal facilities is greater, and business 
is more diversified. 

Situated at the intersection of 
Eighth St. and Harrison, this station 
occupies a full city block in down- 
town San Francisco. It’s just un- 
der 150,000 sq. ft., and that’s over 
3% acres—a quick walk from Civic 
Center. The location is good because 
transcontinental highways 40 and 50 
run into Harrison, carrying the big 
rigs from the Rocky Mountains by 
the station. At the same time, trucks 

~ from thé peninsula travel along Harri- 
son on their return haul. 
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Bob Barrett told NPN his station 
pumps over 1,000,000 gals. a year, 
combining gasoline and Diesel fuel 
purchases. The station averages 35 
lube jobs a day and handles 60 to 
80 wash jobs over a weekend. 

With TBA an indispensable part 
of the operation, the station does a 
big volume in tires—new and re- 
tread. Because of its importance, 
the Barretts have a particularly im- 
pressive set-up. Larry Barrett has 
the Seiberling dealership for the Bay 
area. In addition, they stock Pennsyl- 
vania and Goodrich tires. On the 
premises, they have their own nine- 
mold recap plant. Gus Boettcher, the 
foreman, said they recap between 
50 and 55 tires a day, and claimed 
a monthly recap gross running be- 
tween $12,000 and $15,000. 

Mr. Barrett (Bob) said they limit 
their accessories inventory to com- 
mon articles and make no special 
effort to push them. 

For the truckers, allied services are 
essential if they’re going to be con- 
tented customers. First, there’s food. 
A short order cafe stands on the 
property. Another restaurant is to 
be built across the street. The for- 
mula calls for good, abundant meals 
at a reasonable price. 

Next, sleeping accommodations. 
The Barretts have an arrangement 


with the Grand Hotel in mid-town 
San Francisco. They drive the 
truckers to and from the hotel and 
give them a dollar discount on each 
room. (Rooms run about $2.50 be- 
fore discount). 

San Francisco is a terminal for 
the big truck fleets, so the Barretts 
cater to the independents, estimating 
that 90% of their business comes 
from them. As another service, three 
brokers are available to line up re- 
turn loads. This helps to get the 
truck back on the road more quick. 
ly, thus reducing costly lay-over time. 

The station stocks dry ice for the 
non-refrigerated truck carrying per- 
ishables. 

It also runs a message service for 
the drivers so they can keep in touch 
with their office and families. 

Another feature is the huge park- 
ing lot, a “must” for stations in big 
cities where space is scarce or incon- 
venient. Mr. Barrett said they can 
accommodate 50 to 70 trucks in the 
enclosed area. Parking is free to 
truck customers. A regular parking 
fee is charged others, making 
another source of revenue. 

This station has considerable pas- 
senger car trade, too, according to 
the Barretts. There are two rea- 
sons. First, and most important, they 
get a 2c discount on each gallon. It 
is given by the month. (That's also 
an attraction for the trucks). Re- 
tail quotations there, including 6.5c 
state and federal taxes, are 28.7c per 
gal. for premium, 26c for regular and 
14.9c for Diesel. 

The second reason is the location. 
It attracts quite a number of cars 
coming off the Bay Bridge from 
Oakland. 

The station is said to be worth 
over $800,000, including the land 
which, of course, would take most of 
that amount. 

It is interesting to note that al- 
though this is one of Standard of 
California’s dealer-sales (Chevron) 
stations, it doesn’t confine its prod- 
ucts to Standard’s. 

In fact, it hardly touches Stand- 
ard’s TBA (Atlas) line. 

Gasoline and Diesel are supplied 
by Standard. In addition to Stand- 
ard’s motor oils, the Barretts carry 
some Union heavy duty motor oil. 

* > * 

For some time, Shell Oil has been 
using a 4-in. products line to carry 
gasoline from the Wilmington re- 
finery to the Los Angeles marketing 
terminal, under a lease deal with Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Last 
week, Shell reported it bought the 
line. 

Sam F. Bowlby, vice president, Los 
Angeles, noted that the line has re- 
duced tank truck travel by 18,000 
miles a month in one of the country’s 
most congested areas. The line can 
carry 10 million gals. of gasoline a 
month. 
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“The quality and safety of Fruehauf ING OF TANK 
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ness,” states Frank Baird-Smith, Presi- 
dent of Refiners Transport & Terminal 
Corporation. 





Fruehauf Features Build Profits. An engin- 

eer himself, Mr. Baird-Smith adds this est 

about Fruehaufs: “They embody features stee 
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Tank-Trailers For Many Jobs. “We have depended heav- bral 





ily on Fruehauf in the development of the finest spe- 
cialized equipment for all kinds of liquid hauling,” he 
adds. “Our recent purchase of seventeen new Fruehauf 
units testifies to our trust in the high quality of Frue- 
hauf engineering, manufacture, and service.” 
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Refiners has 207 operating units and 18 terminals in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The company hauls petroleum products, chemicals, 
paint materials, synthetic resins, and other liquids. 112 of Refiners’ 
tank units are Fruehaufs. 
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Prices Easy in Mid-U.S.; East, Gulf Unchanged 


Price easiness in refined oils throughout the Mid- 


Continent and Midwest refinery districts, and lower 
quotations in Chicago, featured oil market reports the 
past week. 

On the other hand, the “buyer’s market” in interior 
districts was not apparent in seaboard areas—the Gulf 
and the East Coast—and prices were reported unchanged 
and firm. 

“There’s a little too much of everything,” was com- 
ment frequently voiced in the Midwest. Reports from 
refiners and marketers in Oklahoma, Kansas, and North 
Texas indicated “shaded” quotations were fairly general. 
In the Midwest, most terminals on the Great Lakes Pipe 
Line reportedly had light fuel oils on demurrage. Gaso- 
line buying from the Chicago area so far this season 
has been slow, and heavy fuel was offered as low as 
$1.20 per bbl., Group 3, for resale. 

Chicago prices were lower for most products other 
than gasoline. Quotations reported by refiners and in- 
land barge terminal operator for transport lots ranged 
upward from 10.9c for range oil, 9.9c for No. 2 fuel, 
7.45¢c for No. 5, and 6.45c for No. 6, off 0.15c for No. 2 
fuel, and 0.1c for range oil and heavy fuels. 


There was almost no product in the Midwest for which 
a temporary surplus was not in evidence. However, the 
latest cold wave will tend to reduce inventories of dis- 
tillates somewhat. In addition, lake shipments from Chi- 
cago, and substantial tank car movements from the in- 
terior to the Gulf, will serve to reduce excess supplies 
of heavy fuel, trade sources believed. 

An indication of the scope of heavy fuel movement 
from the Mid-Continent to the Gulf was contained in 
one report to NPN that in the space of several days 
over 400 tank cars of No. 6 fuel arrived at one large 
Houston district terminal. 

Cargo traders at the Gulf said that the almost con- 
tinuous arrivals of heavy fuel in quantity from the in- 
terior had eased the bunker oil supply situation. Of- 
ferings of cargo quantities were available at prices rang- 
ing upward from $1.75 per bbl., the same as the low 
quoted price reported by refiners at the Gulf. 

Most other products at the Gulf were closely held. 
Spot cargo offerings of kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and gas 
oils continued “exceedingly hard to find.” Gasoline prices 
reportedly were “firm at the lows.” 

While light and heavy fuel oils occasionally showed 
up on the open spot wholesale market at the Gulf, it 
was a@ rare occurrence on the East Coast, trade sources 
said. At most eastern points, buyers declared they could 
find no offerings to other than regular customers of 
kerosine, No. 2 fuel and bunker oil. No. 5 fuel, 0-10 p.t., 
was extremely tight. 

High tanker rates and the possibility that OPS may 
make adjustments in ceiling prices for distillates re- 
strained suppliers and East Coast resellers from making 
offerings, according to reports. However, bunker fuel 
at Philadelphia was somewhat easier. 

Inquiries from Canada were reported in the New York 





Harbor market, generally for No. 2 fuel or kerosine. 
While no sales for export were disclosed at New York, 
there were some indications that Canadian buyers, be- 
fore making commitments, also were considering pur- 
chases in the Great Lakes area. 


At Altoona, Pa., retail price cuts ranging up to 4c per 
gal. brought about an outbreak of “voluntary discounts” 
(off posted tank wagon prices), generally 2.2c, according 
to reports to NPN. Retail price cuts nearby in Blair 
County generally have been from 20c and 20.5c (ex 7c 
state and federal taxes) for regular-grade to 16.9c, with 
a few stations 1c lower,” trade sources said. For tank 
wagon deliveries, several major marketers, who previously 
posted 15.6c (ex taxes) for regular, were granting “allow- 
ances” which gave dealers a net cost of 13.4c. 


Crude oil prices generally were firm, and increased 
postings were reported by three companies for Spraberry 
Trend (Texas) oil. Ashland Oil & Refining, Sohio Pe- 
troleum and Shell Oil announced increases of 7c to $2.65 
per bbl. in their prices for 40 gravity and above Spra- 
berry Trend crude, effective March 17. The advance was 
in line with a recent OPS special price order. 


Generally, demand for crude oil was strong. However, 
some slackening in call for West Texas sour crude was 
reported, and several offerings of Mid-Continent oil, the 
first since 1949, have been made in the Tulsa area. The 
offerings so far have been light, trade sources said, and 
resulted from reduced runs at a number of Oklahoma 
refineries. On the other hand, some Oklahoma refiners 
have been buying more crude than they need for their 
current operations in order to hold their pipe line con- 
nections. 


According to export sources in New York, the “pre- 
carious” political climate in the Middle East momen- 
tarily could signal much heavier demands than hereto- 
fore on U. S., Canadian and Caribbean sources of crude 
supplies. 


There was little trading in specialty products, ac- 
cording to reports and supplies generally were plentiful. 
Increased inventories of solvent refined oils accourted 
largely for the continued upsurge of lubricating oils 
stocks held by 14 Midwest manufacturing companies in 
January, according to report of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Assn. 


Closing January inventories of total bright stocks 
stood at 426,894 bbls., up 98,238 bbls. from the same 
time a year previously, and with the latest monthly in- 
crease in solvents amounting to 46,054 bbls. Likewise, 
total neutral stocks were 878,443 bbls. on Jan. 31, the 
increase in solvent lubricating oils during the month 
amounting to 84,847 bbls. On Jan. 31, 1951, solvent 
neutral inventories were 484,205 bbls.—one year later, 
745,014. 


An excess of LP-gas offerings over demand in the 
Mid-Continent has resulted in the early appearance of 
what the trade calls “summer prices” (see page 46). 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (March 18 through March 24) 
























Monda Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
ae ag hye 93 Oct. R (Premium): March March 21 March 20 March 19 March 18 
ex. exas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 13.2-13. ‘ . .2-13. - - 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shot. } yee nee gen or _— pe rag = — = ee 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ i2 i2 12 12 i2° 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) seek Dae aaah all » 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75(3) 12.75(3) 12.75(3) 12.7513) 12. Hae 
W. iw (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 
§ Te, CRUG SUM) ccccccccscccce 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11. os 12.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 12 12 12 
Moter Gasoline 88 Oct. R (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ....... 125-11.75 11. 125- ae 75 11.125-11.75 11.125-11.75 11.125-11.75 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) (21k 11.75 (2)11-11.7 (2)11-11.75 (2)11-11.75 11-11.75 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ..... 11-11.75 li-11. 3 ll-1 15 11-11.75 11-11.75 
Tex. (Texas & New ‘Mex, shpt.) .. 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. amet. ae 2(2) 1212) 1212) 12(2) 12(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 11,.75-12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) PRLS ae 12 12 12 12 
Metor Gasoline 86 Oct. RK (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 
ie Os SEU DED sccvccncseccece 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. R (Regular): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
fe Tex. (Texas & —¢f Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
es Ge A. Dn sk obese coves ce 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Gent W. Tex. (Truck asp} -25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 
Moter Gasoline 82 Oct. R (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt. pace 10.125-10.625 10.125-10.625 10.125-10.625 x10.125-10.625 (2)10.375-10.625 
Okla.. Group 3 (Northern shpt.) (2)10-10.5(2) (2)10- 10. 512) (2)10-10.5(2) (2)10-10.5(2) 10-10.5(2) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... (2)10-10.5 (2)10-10.5 (2)10-10.5 (2)10-10.5 a indie 
Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. (2)10.75-11.25 {3)i0. 75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. ; 0.75-11 10.75-11 10.75- 10.75-11 10.75-11 
a ee: Cn SRS cece cascecence 0.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 10.75 10.75 .75 10.75 10.75 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ......... ee 10. 125-10. 25x 10.125-10.375 
Okla.: Group 3 Longe iy ae sho. ) . as 10-10.25 10- 8 25(2) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ...... os <i us we te awa (2)10-10.5 
N. Tex. (Texas & News fen. shpt.) .. . T5- 10.75-11 10.75-11 10. 75-11 10.75-11 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. sh 9.375-9.8 9.375-9.875 9.375-9.875 9.375-9.875 9.375-9.875 
Okla., Group 3 (Northera ‘ 9.125-9.75(2) 9.125-9.75(2) 9.125-9.75(2) 9.125-9.75(2) 9. 125-9. £93) 
Midwestern (Group 3 e 9.375-9.75 9.375-9.75 9.375-9.75 9.375-9.75 .375-9.7 
Tex. (Texas & Pk, ‘Mex. shpt.) .. (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 ei0s 
W. Tex. (Texas & 14 Mex. shpt.) .. 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 
Be. BOR, CVO TRGB.) ccc ccccccccccs 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-1 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tsp.) eevesces 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. R (Premium): 
New York harbor ..........++. eesece 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 
New York harbor, barges. oe ecccccevese 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
Philadelphia ........s6+ PPTeTITiTi tity 15. 15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 
Philadelphia, barges ........ obécn ee oe 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 
PENGTD aorcavecescece oecccccececee 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
Baltimore, barges ......... ped abesare 12.8 12.8 12.8 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, R (Premium): 
New York harbor 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 -85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
New York harbor, 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13. 75-14.25 13.75-14.25 
Phiilndeipiia ....ccccccccccs 16.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 
—— barges 15.05 15.05 15.05 145 05 
Baltimore ........«. 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
Sabthnere, barges . 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
Motor Gasoline 85 ~y R (Regular): 
ow York harbor ....... <3)32. 85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 
ew York harbor, barges (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 
Philadelphia Cesc cvceccesec A 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 
Philadelphia, barg 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 
Baltimore ......... 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 
Baltimore, barges .......-.csceeeeeues 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11,.8-12 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradferd-Warren: 
CO Oak, BE CPT.) cccccccccccccccces 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
86 Oct. R (Regular) ..... e060 2000 bene 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.7542) 
Western Penna., et City: 
90 Oct. e GPHGEB.) cccccccccevccecese 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
86 Oct. R (Reguiar) $2006 ee seeeccese 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) ......-ccecceceees 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.912) 13.9(2) 13.92) 
86 Oct. R (Regular) ......... eeccce ° 12.942) 12.9(2) 12.912) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 


estan Poe rch octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘“‘R’’, are minimum ratings, Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 
er La PS 





GULF COAST 


Bunker Fuel Supply Situation Easier 


A freer supply of bunker fuel, due partly to increased 
tank car shipments arriving from the Mid-Continent, was 
reported at the Gulf during the past week. Otherwise, 
the status of most products generally was unchanged, 
trade sources said. Kerosine, No. 2 fuel and gas oils con- 
tinued tight, while most grades of gasoline were available. 

“Two winds were blowing” in the cargo market, was 
the comment of one refinery source. Threatened refinery 
work stoppages kept alive the urgency of refiners to man- 
ufacture and ship maximum quantities to their customers. 
On the other hand, indications were strong that increas- 


ingly large supplies of both distillate and residual fuel 
oils were available in the Mid-Continent for shipment to 
deepwater. 

A combination of “seasonal factors” plus supplies ar- 
riving from the Mid-Continent made for an easier position 
on bunker fuel, according to reports. First sign of this 
development was when heavy fuel for forward shipment 
became what traders described as “slow-moving.” Sub- 
sequently, offerings for spot shipments at prices ranging 
upward from $1.75, the low quoted price for cargoes, also 
appeared. 

An offering of 150,000 bbls. of heavy fuel was reported 
available in the interior at $1.72, delivered to a deepwater 
terminal. 

Quotations reported by refiners for cargo lots were 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
35 and the price tables appearing on pages 38-43 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of the new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 41, all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
eate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











unchanged. Trade sources said that distillate fuel oil prices 
were “very firm,” some adding that quotations for gaso- 
line also were “firm at the lows.” Regular-grade 85 oct. 
— when offered generally, was reported held for 

c. 

Except for export demands of countries cut off from 
refined supplies in Iran, negotiations for cargoes were said 
to be at a low ebb. Buyers could find no kerosine or No. 2 
fuel in quantity, traders said. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Products Continue Closely Held 


A few inquiries for gasoline highlighted otherwise 
quiet trading markets in eastern oil terminal districts the 
past week. The closely held position of supplies still 
was apparent in all districts, and a typical primary sup- 
plier report was that he still was hold:ng his regular cus- 
tomers to quotas, and not offering additional] quantities 
to the trade in general. 

Trade sources at New York Harbor said they found 
no No. 2 fuel available—“even at 9.5c”—and that kero- 
sine continued hard to find at 10.5c. Both prices were 
0.5c higher than generally quoted by tanker terminal op- 
erators to their barge trade. 

High tanker rates from the Gulf still tended to cur- 
tail offerings along the East Coast. In addition, many 
resellers and terminal operators apparently felt that OPS 
action on heating oil ceilings was a near-term possibility, 
and with this in mind many distributors reportedly were 
keeping their inventories at high levels. 

The volume of open market trading was extremely low, 
due largely to buyers’ inability to find offerings. How- 
ever, there were some signs that heavy fuel was easing. 
At the same time that trade sources in New York de- 
clared they could find no spot offerings, the supply situa- 
tion in Philadelphia was said to be somewhat more plenti- 
ful. In the South, some inroads on bunker sales reported- 
ly were being made by natural gas, particularly at utility 
and manufacturing plants. 

For the time being, however, residual buyers had few 
offerings to choose from. No. 5 fuel, 0-10 p.t., was said 
to be especially hard to find. 

Prices of refiners and tanker terminal operators were 


reported unchanged. Quotations generally were firm, it 
was said. Not only were some terminal operators anxi- 
ous to buy gasoline, No. 2 fuel, or bunker fuel, to meet 
their customers’ requirements, but some trade sources 
said inquiries would remain in the market as long as 
tanker rates were high for the purpose of “buying trans- 
portation.” 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Light and Heavy Fuel Prices Dip 


Prices for light and heavy fuels dipped 0.1 to 0.15c in 
the Chicago District’s “soft” market last week. While 
most suppliers believed prices for these products were 
near “rock bottom,” there were some instances of “shad- 
ing” where suppliers had full storage and no room in 
tanks for incoming products. Most trade sources said 
gasoline was steady at present price ranges and several 
sales were disclosed at and near range lows. 

Stocks of heavy fuels were most troublesome to sup- 
pliers with range oil running a close second. At first sup- 
pliers were optimistic that lake tanker shipments of 
No. 6 fuel involving “several hundred thousand barrels” 
would relieve their storage problems. Later, however, as 
steel strike by April 8 seemed more of a possibility, some 
suppliers said these big lake shipments would “come in 
handy” in relieving them if product began backing up on 
their steel mill commitments. 

Range oil stocks were high, and relatively mild weather 
caused demand to slacken. Instances were disclosed of 
“price shading” even on small transport loads, but in 
the main, suppliers said prices tended to “hold” at the 
new lows. 

Price ranges for those products down 0.1c on the lows 
were: range oil, 10.9 to 11.25c; No. 5 low-sulfur fuel, 
7.55c; No. 5 high-sulfur fuel, 7.45 to 7.75c (down 0.5¢ on 
the high also); No. 6 low-sulfur, 6.9 to 7c and No. 6 high- 
sulfur, 6.45 to 6.55c, down 0.1c on the high also. Prices 
for No. 2 fuel were down 0.15c on the low and ranged 
from 9.1 to 10.Ec. 

Trading in gasoline involved transport quantities of 
regular-grade at 11.8c and 11.9c, FOB Chicago District. 
Purchase in Mid-Continent of No. 5 low-sulfur fuel at 
7.74c, delivered buyer’s Chicago siding also was reported. 
No. 5 from Wyoming was available at 7.59c, delivered 
Chicago, sources said. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Gasoline Steady; Light Fuels Ease 


Gasoline was plentiful in Central Michigan but product 
was steady as prices in Flint price war area held recent 
3c to 3.1¢c advance at dealer level, according to reports 
of refiners the past week. Demand for light fuels eased 
as mild weather reduced jobbers’ requirements. 

In addition to lake shipments of residual to begin early 
in April, trade sources said approximately 30,000 bbls. of 
gas oil would be shipped early in the month to a Canadian 
refinery for use as charging stock. Material will originate 
partly in Central Michigan, but bulk will be shipped from 
Detroit inventories. Price was not indicated. 

Only open market interest shown was refiner’s offering 
of 200,000 gals. of range oil at 11.25c, FOB Central Mich- 
igan, on an inter-refinery basis. Quotations to the trade 
for range oil ranged from 11.55 to 12.55c, FOB Central 
Michigan. 

Although dealer tank wagon prices for regular-grade 
gasoline in Flint area still were 2.8c and 2.9c below “nor- 
mal,” refiners said last increase of 3.1c to 12.7c (Indiana 
Standard, 3c to 12.6c), “seemed firm” and had had “sta- 
bilizing effect” on prices in adjoining areas. ~ 
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MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Rails Ask Diesel, No. 6 Fuel Price Cut 


General “soft” status of light and heavy fuels was 
pointed up sharply in Midwest last week when railroads 
began asking their suppliers for reductions in Diesel fuel 
and No. 6 fuel prices from those agreed upon at first of 
the month. 

Refiners at same time said virtually all products were 
in “long” supply with gasoline and light fuels piling up 
in pipe line terminal storage and jobber demand slack. 
Quotations reported by refiners were unchanged for all 
products, however. Marketers offered virtually all prod- 
ucts at “0.5c off” refiners’ Group 3 (published) lows 
with no sales disclosed. The only interest digclosed in 
open market was an inquiry and tentative offer of 30,- 
000 bbls. of No. 2 fuel on inter-primary supplier basis 
with price not indicated by either buyer or seller. 

Railroads, paying $1.50 for No. 6 fuel so far this month, 
began asking for 5c bbl. cut to $1.45 for balance of March 
with price of $1.40 “suggested” for April. Rails, like- 
wise, asked for 0.125c cut in Diesel fuel to 8.625c for rest 
of this month. Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 ranged 
from $1.45 to $1.50, and for Diesel fuel from 8.625 to 9c. 

Slack demand for light fuels seemed to hit all jobbers 
about the same this month. Jobbers in several states said 
season gallonage to date was about equal to previous 
winter, but March gallonage was down as much as 15% 
from a year ago. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Most Products ‘Weak’ 


Refiners in the Mid-Continent the past week described 
most refined products, with exception of solvent bright 
stock and South Texas lubricating oils, as “weak.” North- 
ern demand, they said, still was light for fuel oils, and 
there was little pick up in gasoline shipments north. Dis- 
tillate and residual prices ranged lower in some areas. 

Solvent bright stock continued fairly tight, other Mid- 
Continent lubricating oils plentiful, according to several 
sources. Purchase of solvent bright at 33c, for resale, 
0.5c below low quoted FOB Tulsa price, was disclosed. 
Prices for solvent neutrals could be “shaded considerably” 
in some instances where material was taken alone, and 
even when tied to bright stock, some “shading” could be 
obtained. 

On other hand, sales of solvent neutral at low quoted 
FOB Tulsa prices also were reported. Conventional neu- 
trals were sometimes available up to 1.5c below low quoted 
prices, and conventional bright stock prices also showed 
“some weakness,” it was said. 

Prices asked of resellers for burning oils generally 
ranged from 0.5 to 0.75c “under published prices,” and 
from $1.20 up on No. 6 fuel, FOB Group 3 basis, for re- 
sale. However, resellers said they found few northern 
buyers interested in,“any refined product at any price.” 

Both distillates and residual still were offered to Gulf 
Coast buyers, it was said, but no sales to buyers in that 
area were disclosed. One report indicated approximately 
20,000 bbls. of No. 6 offered by Mid-Continent refiner 
to Gulf Coast buyer at $2.00 per bbl., delivered, had been 
turned down. 

Burning oil and heavy fuel prices ranged lower in Kan- 
sas at end of week, following reductions reported by two 





Crude Oil Prices 


Ashland, Shell and Sohio increased price for 40 
gravity and above Spraberry trend (Tex.) crude, 
effective March 17, 7c to $2.65 per bbl. (see page 
34). No other changes were reported in crude oil 
prices during week ended March 22. For complete - 
crude price schedules see p. 44-45 of this issue. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
March 2 . , seseeede 15 .26* 11 54 
Month Ago ...... : 15.08 11.57 
WEOF BOS «oc cece cow ‘ 15.47 11.65 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for reguiar-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 

* March 17 figure revised to 15.26. 











refiners, while No. 6 was off 5c per bbl. in East Texas, 
ranging upward from $1.55. 

Lows of price ranges for lubricating oils generally were 
unchanged when several refiners reduced their solvent and 
conventional neutral quotation during week. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bright, Cylinder Stocks Demand Heavy 


Fulfillment of demand for bright stock and cylinder 
stocks still was not in sight. Western Penna. refiners re- 
ported the last week of the winter season, and tight posi- 
tion persisted despite over-all slow lube oil demand. ‘There 
was little change in demand for any product, or in avail- 
able supplies, refiners said. Domestic call for petrola- 
tum continued at recently stepped-up pace, and inquiries 
for scale wax were somewhat more numerous, according 
to some sellers. 

As in recent weeks, open market lube trading was slow. 
Bright and cylinder stocks were rarely offered, and there 
was little interest in light neutral oil. Neutral, 200 vis., 
continued available in moderate quantities. Quoted from 
28 to 3ic, 200 neutral prices remained firm, and prod- 
uct continued to command 30c in most inter-refinery 
transactions, it was said. 

Demand for branded motor oils still was slow for sea- 
son, although sales have been increasing steadily since 
January, most refiners reported. Retarded spring mo- 
tor oil buying resulted from heavy stockpiling by distribu- 
tors last year when prolonged can shortage was feared, 
some sources held. 

Some refiners reported increased inquiries for scale 
wax. Low quoted tank car price was unchanged at 4.25c, 
and several sales were disclosed at that price. Bidding 
at 4c continued, according to some refiners who added, 
however, that they had not sold at that price. In one 
instance, material said to be “substantially high in oil 
content” reportedly was sold at 4c, for resale. Export 
demand for waxes and finished petrolatums continued 
slow, according to most sources at the Atlantic Seaboard, 
although sales of snow white petrolatum at 8c, FAS New 
York, were disclosed. 

One Oil City district refiner continued to report he 
was selling distillate fuel oils from daily production, but 
supplies were described as fairly plentiful elsewhere in 
the field. Two Bradford-Warren refiners, however, dis- 
counted some reports of “substantial shading” of kero- 
sine and No. 2 fuel prices to resellers. 


Mexican Diesel Prices Rise 


MEXICO CITY—Petroleos Mexicanos reports increases, 
in amounts ranging from 34c to 95c per bbl., in its posted 
prices for Bunker Diesel oil at ports on Pacific Coast of 
Mexico, effective March 22. 

New prices in U. S. dollars per bbl. of 159 liters with 
amount of increase in parentheses are: Guaymas, $4.90 
(95c); Manzanillo, $4.00 (34c); and Salina Cruz, $4.00 
(50c). 





Oil PRICE SECTION 





Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Ot 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline termina] operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
mess day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only. so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminalis; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign ie 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and Nationa! Petroleum News but not 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


(Besta 11.125-11.75 
vereeseres ¥20,125-10.625 


9.375-9.875 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


93 Oct. R Prem. ......... 

90 Oct. R Prem. osee 
88 Oct. R Prem. (2)11-11.75 
86 Oct. R Prem, ......... esee 
82 Oct. R Reg. (2)10-10.5(2) 
80 Oct. R Reg. 


60 Oct. M & below .......  9.125-9.75(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


93 Oct. R Prem, ......... 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... eee 
88 Oct. R Prem 11-11.75 
84 Oct. R Reg. ........-- died 
82 Oct. R Reg. (2)10-10.5 
BO Cot. BR Reg. .ccccccces gees 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.375-9.75 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
13.2-13.25 
12.75(3) 
11.75-12.75 
11.75-12 
. 10.75-11.7 
(2)10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 
(2)9.75-10.8 





W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 

















12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
12(2) 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 
R 10.75—11(2) 
@0 Oct. M & below ....... 10.375—10.5(3) 
E. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 
93 Oct. R Prem. 12 
90 Oct. R Prem. 11.75-12.75 
88 Oct. R Prem. 11.75-12 
86 Oct. R Prem, 11.5-11.75 
& Oct. R Reg. 10.75-11.25 
82 Oct. R Reg. 10.5-11 
80 Oct. R Reg. ...... ee ecco 
60 Oct. M & below .... 9.875-10.5 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 
98 Oct. R Prem, ......0.. ceee 
90 Oct. R Prem. 12 
88 Oct. R Prem, 12 
#4 Oct. R Reg. 11.3% 
82 Oct. R Reg. .. 10.75 
80 Oct. R Reg. “ese 
@0 Oct. M & bel: 9.5-10.5 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
88 Oct. R Prem. 11.625 
86 Oct. R Prem. ee6 
80 Oct. R Reg. 10.625 
60 Oct. M & bel 9.5 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
90 Oct. R Prem, ...... neers 
88 Oct. R Prem. 11.5-11.8 
86 Oct. R Prem. 11.3-12.625 
82 Oct. R Reg. ED 
80 Oct. R Reg. 10.3-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 9.3-10.875 
38 
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guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 
distribution or publication. 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 


During period of short supply, some sellers 


posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 


90 Cet. R Prem. ..cccecss 13.75-14 
Ne errr 12.75(2) 
Ol City: 

90 Oct. R Prem, ......... 13.75-13.9 

86 Oct. R Reg. ..ccccces. 12.75-12.9(2) 
Pittsburgh: 

90 Oct. R Prem. 13.9(2) 
SS Get, BMG cccceccces 12.9(2) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 
90 Oct. R Prem. «- (2)13.75-14.25~% 


86 Oct, R Prem. 13.25-13.75 
84 Oct. R Reg. x12.5-13.125x 
GS Ost. BR Rew. .ccccccces 12.2542) 
Str. run gasoline, excl. 

Detroit aigt, 2... .ccccoee (4)10.5-12.125 


OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


83 Oct, R Reg. ......00-- 14.0 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct. R Prem, ....... 13.3-16.5 
80 Oct. R Reg. Se 12-14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 
90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 16.25-17 
ae ae Sen de ces 14.25-14.5 
San Joaquin Valley dist.: 
90 Oct, R Prem. ....... 16.25-17 
80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 f1. 


@ PE. ccccrcevcsccccccess 31.5 
2D PE, cocccceccsecccccces 30.5 
BD Did. coccscccescccccoces 29. 

OM, -béectdnbddudesneces )28-31 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 

© Pb. ccccesaceas assoccoes 30.5 
BO Pb. ccccccccesececccese 29.5 
15 p.t SObbb60 Rebbe 0406 00 28.5 

Bb. cccccccese beewesese (2)27-30 





PATENT CHEMICALS 


ae 


» 4. New Jersey 





Price Service, Inc., 





would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
Teguiar customers only. and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OJLGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJILGRAM 
publishing @ffice, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance, 


Annual 


Bright Stocks 


BD PE. scccccccccsescscere 31.5 
Be DAs Scb.cdccccstevtccces (2)30-33 
Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r. filterb’l .......... 25(3) 
GD GR. cccccccceccccccses 2713) 
gk rr re 2913) 
Se Ms. Somnesdcccsiecaueese 30(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Olls—Conventional 
Cc 


Pale Otls ‘ol, 
60-85 vis. 2.. 14.5(2)x 
86-110 vis, 2. 14.5-15x 
150 vis. 3. 15.5(2)x 
180 vis. 3 16(2)x 
200 vis. 3 16.5(2)x 
250 vis. 3 17x 
280 vis. Bea 17.5(2)x 
300 vis. 3 18(2)x 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D 

TOG PB ccccccccccces 32 
150-160 vis. D: 

ae GA © cas cone sceéec 29(2) 

10-25 p.p 29 
120 vis. D 

OEP PR ec ccccvsvecccs 28(2) 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1. 33.5-34(2) 
Neutral Otls—Soivent 
170-180 vis., 98 v.i, ..... (2)22-24.5 
200-210 vis., 90-95 v.i. (3) 23.5-25 
300 vis., 96 Vil, 2.00.00 24.5(2)x 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green ...... 23 


LUBRICATING OILS 


for 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 





DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


Atlas Lite Buriding 
Tulsa 2, Oklahoma 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








OllL PRICE SECTION 





SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB s. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vv 


(2)12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
1516) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(3) 
(2)18-19(4) 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
1516) 
1616) 
(2)17-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 


may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 . 5.5( Quotations) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 . 5( Quotations) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N. ¥. Harbor 7-7.5 7-7.5 
Philadelphia .(2)7-7.5 (2)7-7.5 
Baltimore ves. Seow 
Hastings 
Toledo ...... 


INDUSTRIAL © 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


a 


TRUCK RAIL 


WATER 


| PHOENIX ¢ OIL CORPORATION 


OFFICE: 624 $ 
TERMINAL 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
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KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. : ‘ 8.875-9 
TL. nab bocaessade 8.875-9.5 
Range oil 2steehee 8.875—4 
58 & above D 1, Diesel TY 8.625—4 
No. 1 fuel rrr ttt. 8.625 
No, 2 fuel . 88.2 
oN aR ae 8-8. 
No. 6 fuel (2)$1.45 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


41-43 w.w 

42-44 w.w., 

Range oil . . adh 
58 & above D.I. Diesel 
No, 1 fuel ‘ 

No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


(3)8.875-—¢ 


7.75 
(2)$1.45 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w. 
Range oil <t7 rr 
58 & above D.I Diesel (2)8.625 
No, 1 fuel . (4)8.625. 

No, 2 fuel . povew (4)8-8.5 
No. 6 fuel 4 (3)$1.45-1.50 


(2)8. 875-4 
(4)8.875-9. 22 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. ee een 8.75-9.5(2) 
42-44 ww. . 9-9.25 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.25-9.25 
No, 2 fuel . 


8-8.375 
No. 6 fuel (3)$1.50-1.85 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w. 


ode 8.75 
‘ pavessees 9.25-10.5 
58 & above D. I. " Diesel eee 


E. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w, 9-9.25(2) 
42-44 w.w, 9(3) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel 8.25-9.25 
No. 1 fuel 9.125 
No, 2 fuel 


No. 6 fuel x$1.55-1.85 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w. 
58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Texas City, Texas 











New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








MARCH 26, 1952 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 wiw : . (2)9.1-10.5 
52 & below Diesel 
58 & above Diesel 

No. 1 fuel . (2)8.9-10.25 
wen, B GO cee 8.2-9.875 
No, 4 fuel se ° 

No. 5 fuel ... . $1.90-2.40 
No, 6 fuel $1.50-2.00(2) 


x9—9.625 
x99 875 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La. 
42-44 w.w. 

Tractor fuel 

Diesel fuel 52 & below 

Diesel fuel 58 & above .. 

No. 2 fuel Sevecen 

No. 3 fuel 
No, 4 fuel 
No. 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren: 

Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel 

No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel .... : ; 

36-40 gravity fuel 10 


ou City: 

ODOR. cawsyeevsscedéses 11 

No. 1 fuel 10.75 
Be. BG 2. cccccvceceses 10.2 
No. 3 fuel .... esenes ce 10.! 
36-40 gravity fuel 10.£ 


Pittsburgh: 

Kerosine ....... -e 10.75-11 
Bee, EGR adcccsdacces 10.75 
ef eee ° 10—10.3 
No. 3 fuel TTiy 

36-40 gravity fuel wesee 10-10.2 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 

Range oil 11.55-12.25 
46-49 wW.w eves 11.55—12.4 
P.W. distillate 11.4-12(2) 
No, 2 fuel (3)10.75—11.05(2) 
No, 3 fuel 10.5-11(2) 
U.G.1. gas oll 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
Kerosine 11.9 

11.7 

10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med.) .... 11.7 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


Los Angeles: 

40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.75-2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) ... $2. 15-2.20(4) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 8.25-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 9-12.9 


San Francisco: 

40-43 ww. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) .. 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


$1.95-2.06 
$2.25(2) 
10.4-11.5 
11.9-13 


(2)12-12.5 


12.5-13 
$1.95-2.05 
$2.25(2) 
10.4-11.5 


TEEN YEAR 


“REX PUMPS 


ash 
ARTS 


USED BY 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 24 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker sey 4 - and of tanker terminal operators, 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distrib tank 
and/or truck OB ies, 

















eine fie ¢aame Boa apy lots FOB refineries, FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are e ag 
3 
terminals. cecal aerate ign 92 Oct. R 90 Oct. RK 85 Oct. R 83 Oct. RK Kerosine 
Motor Gasoline District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Reg. Gasoline No, 1 Fuel 
90 Oct. R Pr N. ¥. Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35  (3)12.85-13.6 pee (18)10.1-10.2(2) 
bo Oct. R Prem. ......... ER do barges 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25  (2)12-13.4 ei 10(19) 
84 Oct. R Res 12.55-13.375 Albany .....  14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3712. 7-13.7(5) 12.7-13.7(2) 10.4(9) 
> eS ~ Baetetany wae Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 10.3(10) 
+, oe (3)11.8-12.375 o barges. 128 12.8-13 11.8-12 qe 10.2(4) 
Light Fuel Oils Baton Rouge. .... ead Foek 11.2 9.7 
Nos fuel x10.9-11.25(2) a... “aes 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 12.7-13.7 10.3(14) 
x9.9-10.5(2) Charleston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 12.3-12.475 12.3-12.45 10.4(5) 
Heavy Fuel Oils Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 1.5 11.5 ans 
No. 5S, low sulfer Houston .... 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9,25-10.25 
No. 6, high sulfur ...... (29708-4400 do barges. 12.25-13.3 | (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9-9.25 
i a: ie oe pe AO aoe Jacksonville . 13.6(4) 13-3-13. 6(2) 12.6(7) 12.3-12.6 11.1 
? ” hi “m4 i‘ SOR Viceks Sees bine w 
a (3)6.48-6.58m Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 13.4 12 4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven 15(3) 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.3(9) 
New Orleans. 12.6 12 11.6 11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges. 12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
WAX Norfolk .. 12.9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.5(7) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 3.4 12.4 sete 10.4(2) 
WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.2(10) 
White Crude Scale: do barges. 15.05 15.05 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.1(10) 
: Pt. Everglades 13.6(3) ‘ 12.6(4) aaa 11.1(5) 
te —_ 4.25-4.5(3) Portiand ... 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13. a3) 13.8 10.4(9) 
a 4.25-4.5(3) Providence .. 14.95-15.2(3) 14 95-15.2 13.7 13.7 10,3(9) 
one Savannah .. 13.6(3) 13.¢+2) 12. 312. 6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
BOARD Tampa .....  13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than Wilmington, 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots; domestic N. . 13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 
Prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs leose, Export prices 
are PAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
im bags or cartons, 
Crude Seale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export Diesel OW Light Diesel 
124-126 white 6(2) 6(2) Gas House No.5 Fuel No.6 Fuel Shore Plants Ships’ Bunkers 
No. 2 Fuel Gas Ol (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 9.2-9.6 (12)$3 28-3.56 $2.87  (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
7.45 deat do barges. (17)9-9.25 9.5 (12)3.20-3.46 2.84 op aed 
7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) Albany ..... 9.4(12) 9.8 3.75 fa 9.8(4) ae 
7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) Baltimore ... 9.2(10) 9.3 2.87 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
se 7.5-8.25 do barges. 9.1(5) rena 2.84 eats ed 
7.55(3) 7.5-8.25(2) Baton Rouge. 8.4 8.8 2.22 8.8 3.49 
7.55(3) 7.65-8.4 do barges. .... aig 2.19 48 pe 
7.55(3) 8-8.75 Boston ..... 9.3(14) 3.2616)  9.7(5) 3.94(3) 
8.3(2) 8.25-9(3) Charleston .. 9.4(5) 2.74842) 9.6/2) 3.90(2) 
9.55 11.2 Houston . 8.625-9 Kies cee = (3) 8.-9 3.49(6) 
do barges . * (2)8-8.5 eeee eee ese 
Jacksonville . 10.1(8) main geal ek 17.166) 4.24215) 
Miami ...... 10.1 cece see eee 10.442) 4.242(3) 
NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS Mobile ..... 9.5(2) pene dine en 9.5 idee 
New Haven . 9.3(10) eeee 3.365 eee 9.7(5) see 
(vos Group 3) — oemnng . 4 8.7(3) a aes ane racaibenanad oo 
Pp poraa fn «: ete 11.375(3) Norfolk... “(5)9.2-9.4 9.6 3.18 2.82(2)  9.6(4) 3.90(3) 
eee . Pensacola .. 9.5 coe cose ooo 6 seve 
valar. paphihe . eo <a isis) Philadelphia . 9.2(10) 9.3 3.10-3.25(3)  3.10(6)  9.6(8) 3.9015) 
we Ping 2 . do barges . 9.149) coe ecoe eee eee eoee 
| nn gyn 1.875(3) pt. Everglades 10.1(4) oes nea snd 10.1(5) 4.24214) 
Suet Gh eee 125-12. 625(2) Portland .... 9.4(9) 9.8 av 9.8(4) 4.03 
oes +++ ees (2)13.125-13.625 Providence .. 9.3(9) 9.7 3.24(2) 9.714) 3.94-4.07 
Savannah ... 10.1(7) ses 2.76(2) 10.1(5) 4.. «2(5) 
WESTERN PENNA, Tampa ..... (5) 3s BS 10(6) 4.20(5) 
y: et og ae 
Stoddard solvent .......... os ee 9.4(7) 9.4 ae woe 9.5(2) 3.9013) 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 
No. 6 Fuel No. 6 Fuel — oO —— 
Ono saaee Ot OO, Cite Gor Sere ee Ne Suitur Leonel Mas. 1% Sulfur” Ships’ Ships’ 
V.M.&P. Naphtha Guarantee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
Mineral spirits & stoddara aoivent = N.X.Harb. .(13)$2-45-2.50  §2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2)  $2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) $3.57(3) 
bber solvent ............. 14.875 = * > 4846) ais 260 2'i5(4) 357 
Baton Rouge 1.88 1.85 obe 1.85(2) 3.24 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) Boston .....  2.51(9) 2.51(5) nk 2.51(5) er 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 Charleston .. 2.34(2) 2.31(3) ee 2.31(3) ove 
: Corpus Christi 1.88 1.85 “i 1,85(3) 3.15 
Houston ....(4)1.85-1.90 1.85(7) ae Say 1.85(11) 3.24(5) 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt.) Jacksonville.  2.31(6) 2.28(6) aed gbink 2.28(6) os 
Stoddard solvent ......... 10.5 — eenes eo — oe 6a ed ee 
~ leat 1. ‘ bias . ee 
New Haven. 2.47(3) 2.47 ba Hyer 2.47(2) eee 
KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n, only) New Orleans. 1.88(3) 1.85(3) 40 i a 1.85(4) 3.24(2) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 11.8 Norfolk...» 43(3) 2.40(4) eee aes 2-40 4) eee 
saco eee eee . esee oece eee 
Philadelphia . 2.48(8) 2.45(8) 2.63(4) 2.60(4) 2.45(7) 3.57(2) 
ATLANTIC COAST Pt.Evergiades  2.25(2) 2.22(2) pot Soke 2.22(3) Oe 
V.M.aP. Mineral Po wee =—2.54(8) 2.51 elas mien 2.51 odin 
Naphtha Spirits Providence .. 2.47(5) 2.47(2) 2.65 2.62 2.47(3) eee 
New York Savannah .. 2.34(5) 2.31(4) kaon Sasa 2.31(5) bes 
Harbor .....  17(4) 16(5) Tampa .....  2.19(5) 2.16(4) pasate eae 2.16(5) eee 
Philadelphia . *¢@)16.5-17 (216.636 wi 
Boston .....-..  17.5(4) 16.5(5) octane ratings, indicated by the 1 letter “‘R", are minimum ratings. Motor Methed 
Previdence ....  .... 16.5(4) octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter “MM”. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 24 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to U. 8, DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each er © 
Price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. (Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) F 
Grade 115/145 17.75 Tampico . $1.95 $3.75 
Grade 100/130 Veracruz ........- 1.95 cose 
Grade 91/96 : Minatitlan ........ 1.95 3.75 
Pacific Coast 
Motor Gasoline 


Guaymas . $2.50 «$4.90 
92 Oct. R (Premium) 12-12 .25(2) Manzanillo . 2.50 x4 .00 
90 Oct. R (Premium) 11.75-12(2)—12.25 Salina Cruz . 2 50 «4.00 
85 Oct. R (Regular) 
83 Oct. 4 (Regular) 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 
Fuel 





No, 2 





43-47 Diesel index -125-8.25 
48-52 Diesel index 8.125-8 . 25-8 .375 


53-57 Diesel index 8.25-8.375-8.5 29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 


. Ol, O10 Pit. wncccccccesccccerecessese ° ° 
Bunker C Fuel : seco vesegeverasecs snes $1,78(3)—61 95(8)-61.90 a - This, in just ao few words, Is the story of 
Research tings, ica y r “R", are minimum ratings. otor Method 

ectane Seunge @uase ge indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 
Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry os the foremost? 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in 


+ + + « QULGRAM has the largest staff of 
oll price experts employed by any oll 
price reporting agency. 

FOB Point + « « » OUGRAM is the most complete, 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia . ’ most comprehensive price report available 
Umm Said, Qatar . } to the 

, Lebanon 
Tripoli, Lebanon + « « « OIUGRAM has the complete con- 
Fao, Iraq . Dec. fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oll men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions year ofter year. 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES It you are dependent upon daily oil prices 


in your marketing operation, you should 
(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification | 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted) be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
District Grade 91/96 Grade 80 We invite you to accept ao week's Trial 
New York, N. Y. : , 15.6-16.2 Subscription with our compliments. There 
ae Mass. 18.2 7 is no obligation on your port whatsoever. 
OME, MO, cccccccccccccccccocccsces cece 
Philadelphia, Pa, A letter of request on your company 
Baltisnore, Md, ¥ f y letterhead is all that Is required. 
orfolk, Va. é . . 
Charleston, “s. Cc. oéan ‘ : Write today to: 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) 17 15.5 
Houston, Tex. 16.5-17.25 15-15 .75 


Platt’s 
OILGRAM 
LAKE PORT TERMINALS Price Service 


1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohie 
Buffalo Cleveland Toledo 
90 Oct, R (Prem.) 16(2) oaee ee 
Op. Gee, Be GIRARD ccccccesec 14.5(3) dee ° 
DOD «ant cewe cowes 11.8(5) : a 11 
Diesel Fuels 11.343) aad 10 .35-10.95 10.25 
oose pece6 11 .35-11.7 10.75-11.1 
10.8(4) coos 10 .35-10.95 10-10.1 
8.6514) 8.2542) 
8.4(4) 8(3) 


WESTERN EERO TATUM PACIFIC COAST HARTOL 


cs nme tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
- or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) ? 
gen Peten, Call. 93.0018) 91.7018) INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


5.125-5.5 San Francisco .. 3.65(4) Maine to South Carolina 
4.875-5.25 Portiand, Ore. .. 3.86(4) J | 


4.75-5(2) Seattle, Wash... 3.86(4) . FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 20. WY 











MARCH 26, 1952 








Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 


effect March 24, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoli and kerosi 


unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 





prices, 


imspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 

d footnot Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 


county taxes as indicat in f 











Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill, 3/100c; Ind. 
2/25c; Kans, 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn, 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; 8. C, 1/8c; 8S. D. 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 








footnot D ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 
Atlantic CHEVRON Esso Gasoline 
ATLANTIC White Flash CALIFORNIA (Regular) Av. 80/87 Gaso- ESSO (Regular Grade) 
REFINING (Regular Grade) Kero & STANDARD £.2. 2.2. line STANDARD Gasoline Kero- 
line -! 1 pty 400 Gals. & over Taxes Cons. sine 
Dir. Cons, T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. i aes ee 4 ry Atlantic City, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 12.2 
Allentown, Pa.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 ee 15.7 19.2 6.5 Newark ..--....++. 14.6 146 5.0 13.1 
po ETS -. o. 14,55° 13.25 Phoenix, Ariz. .... 17.2 20.7 7.0 Baltimore, Md. .... 14.5 14.5 7.0 13.1 
SE on ash saree 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.55 13.15 Reno, Nev. ....... 17.0 20.5 7.5 Cumberland ....... 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.5 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Portland, Ore. .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 Washington, D. C.. 14.9 14.9 6.0 13.5 
Harrisburg ...14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 Seattle, Wash. .... 15.0 18.5 8.5 Danville, Va. ..... 154 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Philadelphia .. 13.7 13.7 7.0 13.4 12.2 Spokane ow > ee 21.3 8.5 Petersburg ........ 15.0 15.0 80 143 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Tacoma 15.0 18.5 8.5 Norfolk -..+2+++0+. 14.1 141 8.0 13.6 
Reading ...... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 Richmond ......... 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.0 
Scranton ..... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 Roanoke .......... 16.3 163 8.0 15.1 
Wilkes Barre.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 Honolulu, T.H. ... 15.3 18.8 8.5 Charleston, W. Va.. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Williamsport .. 15.0 15.0 7.0 143 13.1 Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.1 30.6 4.0 Fairmont ....+.... 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Sapte 14.3 14.3 7.0 13.7 125 DE op cntas noes 16.3 19.8 4.0 —— sarees ne fay - oe 
= ne ee te we 288 Charlotte, N.C. ... 154 15.4 9.0 13.9 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 eres ae Kerosine Di EMICKOFY 2.0 cccccece 15.8 15.8 9.0 141 
Hartford ....xf14.8xt15.1 6.0 12.8 _T. Furnace Oil Stove Oil Mt. Airy ......... 16.0 160 9.0 14.4 
New Haven... 14.8 14.8 6.0 12.3 40/199 7.7. 2. Raleigh .....++-+++ 16.0 160 9.0 14.6 
Boston, Mass. . 14.9 14.9 6.3 12.6 . (400 gals. or more) Salisbury ......... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Fall River .... 14.9 14.9 6.3 ve (ex all taxes) Charleston, 8, CG. ce 14.5 14.5 9.0 eee 
Springfield .... 15.6 15.6 6.3 13.3 San Fran., Cal. 18.5 10.9 12.4 Columbia ...... +» 15.9 15.9 9.0 see 
Worcester 15.1 15.1 6.3 12.8 Los Angeles ..... 8.0 10.4 11.9 Spartanburg ...... 14.9 14.9 9.0 se 
Prov., R. I 14.9 14.9 6.0 | 2a. a accent 19 8 11.8 13.3 New Orleans, La. . 13.3 13.3 11.0 128 
Camden, N. J.. 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.2 12.2 Simei: Aghe 21:3 13:9 18 °4 Baton Rouge ..... 13.7 13.7 11.0 125 
Newark 14.6 146 5.0 13.1 12.1 Reno, Nev. ...... 21.1 138 15.3 Alexandria ........ 15.1 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Albany, N. Y¥.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 13.5 12.2 Portland, Ore. ... 20.5 11.5 : Lake Charles . 13.8 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Binghamton 15.8 15.8 6.0 ~14.9 13.5 Seattle, Wash... 20.5 11:5 sich Shreveport ........ 15.4 15.4 11.0 13.5 
Buffalo 15.5 15.5 6.0 15.1 «13.9 Seckate ......... 93.3 14:8 sas New Iberia ....... 13.9 139 11.0 13.1 
a 15.8 15.8 6.0 15.0 «13.6 Tacoma ........ * 20:5 11.5 : Knoxville, Tenn. ... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Rochester 15.5 15.5 6.0 15.2 «13.8 Boise, Idaho ..... 28.8 15.3 ie 8 Memphis .......... 15.0 15.0 9.0 18.5 
Syracuse .. 15.4 15.4 6.0 14.9 13.5 Gait Lake U.... 16.5 13.0 13.5 Chattanooga ...... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Watertown .... 16.6 166 60 416.1 x14.4 Honotuiu, T. i... 19.3 ".? . Nashville ......... 15.5 155 9.0 140 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 3.9 as ~y Fairbanks, Alaska 34.8 ee eo Little Rock, Ark. .. 15.9 15.9 8.5 143 
Richmond, Va. 14.5 14.5 .0 x . ea oe eae y 
Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 ne = ‘ coos Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis 
Jacksonville, Taxes: Min. Spirits V.M.&P. 
FI. ceccesese MS US 98 Boise—Se gas tax applies to motor fue Newark, N. J. 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor Steel bbis. .......-. 23.0 24.5 
T.W. “Ww. fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa, ... 16.5 18.0 state. ore Ses. ES 
Pittsburgh .......... 20.0 21.0 Honolulu—8.5¢c gas tax applies to motor fuel Washington, a ae ‘ 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 100-499 gals. .. 19.0 
Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. torial, Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 500-3,599 gals. ..... 18.0 
No. 5 No. 6 ex lc territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 3,600 he ‘over... 16.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 8.48 6.90 prices are ex Hawalian gross income tax of Steel bbis. a 5 ee wots 
Notes: 1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. Coe ae tae : a 
‘ ILS—T.W. 
Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per Notes: von, © 1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
gal, for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron Atlantic City, N.J. 13.2 12.2 .... «+s. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd Ic for deliveries of (Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to Newark, N, J. ... 13.1 12.1 $3.754 $3.006 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; Baltimore, Md. .. 13.1 12.2 3.69 2.94 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to Washington, D. C. 13.5 12.6 3.85 2.89 
dard Solvent. Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron Mert, Wn. 2s. 28.6 IBD = occ cee 
Effective dates: x March 12; xt March 13. Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies Danville ris; et SE es 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. Petersburg ...... 14.3 12.9 ...- sees 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c for Richmond 14.0 12.6 : 
less than 40 gals, to Marine trade and less Roanoke ’ 13.7 4 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for Charlotte. N. Cc. "43.9 12.6 7 
CONT'L (‘%.,_3. Prices are Continental's Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- ickory *.. 14.1 12.9 ‘ 
tankwagon prices, Current selling ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. Raleigh ......... 14.6 13.5 : 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 3 
OlL prices may vary from those shown ) Guatdesten, GG. 2 0c. BBE see cose 
because of local conditions.) S00 gt. Miner han Choveen (Regine) 8S = CalemnIA 0. .c0ee 200. kee 
Conoco Demand quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which Spartanburg ..... . 12.4 


N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 





is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: 


Denver, Colo, 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 ls. (Shores Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
Grand June. .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1  So/s7 quantity delivercd: oie bas tn Galen for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add le for 
Pueblo ......... 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145 100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 , S No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
Cheyenne ...... . 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.6 Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake of 1,050 gals.; for min, delivery of 2,500 gals. 
Billings, Mont, .. 17.0 ale 8.0 16.5 City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For price is $2.83 per bbl. 

UNG 0000000006: 288 wih 8.0 =5 poy Bg ~aggee — 40 gals., add 4c; 
Great ° 7.0 eee 8.0 18. 200- s., uct ; 400 gals. & over, = 
Helena .........17.5 |... 8.0 18.2 deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5¢. IMPERIAL (‘Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
Salt Lake U.... 16.4 .... 7.0 16.5 Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
Twin Falls, ida. 191 18.1 8.0 19.2 minimum 40 gal. deliveries. Oil subtract 1/6th.) 
Albuquer. .M.. 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 Standard Diesel/Furnace Of] & Standard 
Roswell .....-.. 15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 — — ——. 
Santa Fe ....... 16.3 sees 9.0 15.2 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 T 7.0. 
Muskogee, Okla.. 13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 gals, add 1c; 200-399 gals. add 0.5c: less -W. Taxes coe 
Oklahoma City .. 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 than 40 gals., add 5c. ~ apes St. John’s, Nfid. .. 25.1° 14.0 25.1 
BUR cccccccsce 5 12.5 8.5 12.5 . . Halifax, N. 8. .... 21.6 15.0 23.6 
Taxes: St. John, N. B. ... 21.6 13.0 23.6 
‘ Chariottetown,P.E.I. 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: HUMBLE Humble Montreal, P. Q. ... 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; Gasoline Gase- Kerosine Toronto, Ont. ..... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, 1c. OlL Reguiar line Tank Re Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Discounts: T.W. Retall Taxes Wagon tail Winnipeg, Man. ... 23.0 9.0 27.0 
. Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17 Brandon, Man, ... 26.9 9.0 238.9 
Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 60 12. 0 Regina, Sask. .... 21.5 10.0 23.5 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less © Ft. Worth -. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17-0 Saskatoon, Sask... 25.1 10.0 27.1 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; waar y EE ve . 0 12.8 17.0 Calgary, Alta. .... 21.3 10.0 23.3 
400 gals. and over, deduct 1c. nio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 Edmonton, Alta. .. 20.0 10.0 22.0 
Notes: otes: Vancouver, B. C. . 22.0 10.0 2.0 
3 T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and (*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. consumers. : Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobiigas Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade Pas -_ -* Grade) 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Dir. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. co T.Cc. TW. w. TT. Ww. 


New York City: 
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Providence, R. I. i3 ? 
Burlington, vt. 14.6 
Rutland VPs Saas: . akae eine ee 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo 
Mineral Spirits 18.5 
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Tax 20.5 18.5 21.5 
Fases: N.Y. -C. prices do not include 3% city ‘sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
is Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 


Gyracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
x Effective March 11. 


OHIO STANDARD 
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Cincinnati 
Oleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 

Li 


6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 


BESEUEBBSEREN, 
ecoooooooooo 


Youngstown ° 9 , 
Zanesville 6.0 22. 0 9.0 5 21. .o° 2. 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation aden less 4c per py State Road Tae by supporting purchase with Biate Tax Exemption mm 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 fae, 0.5e; 1000 to 2499 oe. 0.75¢; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise At 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of K 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. entucky 


Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
Red Or’n. Red Cr’n. Stanciex Furnace on Standard 
Cons. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
gals & over gals. 


T.W. & over 
Chicago, Ill, ... 17.0 


South Bend, Ind. 17.3 
Detroit, Mich. .. 16.3* 
Mpls.-St. Paul . 17.0 
16.9 
16.2 
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Covington, Ky. 
Lexington ....+..+- 
Louisville .... 


oo 


eoovowoce 
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Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Augusta 
Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Il. Macon 


D. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 17. 1 





Jacksonville, Fia. eevee 

Dealer Dealer Miami 
100-189 ¢ gals, ‘ : " i Pensacola 
150 gals. & over .... : <a Dallas, Tex. ... Tampa 
150-399 gals. ae . Fort Worth ..... 
400 gals. & over aaa 13.3 prem Falls ... 


ss 
Doe Sar BwarwVenenene 


ccooocooooooooooo 


G Li tax includ these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc 
county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
kerosine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5¢. 





4 9. 
750 gals. & over .... 8. 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic 
city tax. Des Moines, Ta., kerosine and furnace 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes: —Dealer tk w. prices a 


added where applicable. classes of consumers with mi 
* “Temporary”’ price. 50 gals. 


ccooooouoooce 
BAMAAAMAAAAG’ 
Booscoooooce 


Notes: 


Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 


Fl 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
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0) MA 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P. 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 


KANSAS 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, “4 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind 'o. P., 
Texas Co. 


TEXAS 
North-North Central 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


Schedule A: 


Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co. 


East Texas 
Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, ‘Stanolind, Tex- 
as Co. 
West Texas (Sour) 

Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 

Texas ( 


Gulf be 

(Hi Others) 
Schedule I (20-40 eB. Continental, Hum- 
ble, Magnolia, Pan er Ameriean, Republic; Sun 


T- 13- 49. 
Gulf Coast 
See Ss & Others) 
Schedule J: Humble, Sun 


Texas Misceilaneous 
Agua Dulce (Republic) ......+++-++ 
Alief (Pure) . 
Aransas ————— above +++ + ehedul 
Bazette (Humble) . 
Benavides & E. (Republic) 
Boynton (Humble) ......-- 
Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 1- 1-50) . 
Cayuga cond, (Pan Am, 3-1-48) ......-- 
Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair). . 
Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair). 
Charlotte (Humble) .........++++ . Sch 
Clark (Humble) .....csecceseeseeseees 
Clay Creek (Sum) ....seececsseeee coose 
Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1-1-49) ........ 
Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) .......- 
Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 2.54 
(Pan Am, 17-6-51)—3c below 

... Schedule K 

Forest Hill (Pan ‘Am, 7-6-61)—be below 
Schedule K 

Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, ‘5-1-50) coos 3.95 
Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) ..... 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) hi 
Hilbig (Humble) ........ 
Imogene (Humble) ..... 
Lentz (Humble) 
savingaten (Shell, 5-1-48) 


ys 
& 


: 


2° 
eptieiee vk! Ske 
BSLwRSAASSRVW 





West Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, 
Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co, 

West Texas 


(Fullerton & Others) 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 3-15-50, Phillips, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas 
(Seurry County Area) 
Schedule A: Gulf, Magnolia, Pan American, 
Stanolind, Sun, 7 Co. 
Gul 


Coast 
(Low Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Stanolind O.G. & Texas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- 
49, Continental, Sinclair & Stanolind O. 


7-14-49. 

Gulf Coast 
(Hastings & Others) 
Schedule F (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, 
Sinclair, Sun, Stanolind 0.G., Texas Co, 


« «& 
Schedule.G: Gulf, Humble, 


lia, Pan 
ee Phillips 2-1-51, 


Magno! 
Sinclair, Sun, Texas 
Gulf Coast 


(Refugio & Others) 
Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. 


—— Heavy & Others) 
Schedule (24-29 gravity): Humble Lrg 
oe Tanase Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. 

12-49 
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n & E. (Republic) 

i Lake (Sinclair) 

Luling (Magnolia) 

Lytton Springs (Magnolia) Secccccecsee 
Manford (Humble) .........++ 

Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ....... * Schedule K 
Mariposa (Humble) ...........+. . Schedule B 
Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1-1-50)...Schedule K 
Midway, 35 & ab. segregated (Republic) 2.80 
Midway Lake (Pan Am, bes Eiepinpehtion below 


McCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) . ecerecsece 

North Vidor (Magnolia) ° 

Opelika (Magnolia) ee 

Palagana Dome (Republic) | 

Pearsall (Humble) ic below ...... 
Pickton (Gulf) 

Pine Mills (Pan Am, *7-6-51)—3¢ below 


seeeeeeseees Schedule K 

Pita (Humble) - Schedule B 
Pittsburg (Gulf) 
Plymouth, high grav. low oct. (Republic) 2.65 
Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub-Clarksville 

Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) . 
Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49).... 
Rooke (Republic) ......... 
Salt Flat (Humble) .... 2.54 
Sand Flat (Humble, Pare, Fe 25-49) . ‘Schedule K 
Satsuma (Stanolind O.P., DP cceoss Ee 
Schwab (Shell, 5-1-48) 
Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) 


WHNNNNN 
SSSRasz 


2.62 
2.65 


eeecece 2.75 
Taleo (Humble, 4- 95-49) eeeccceses Schedule K 
2.35 


Taylor Link (Shell) 9064 Seeebad CBee ‘ 








Tenney Creek (Humble) 
Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, — 
Van (Humble, Pure) eee 
Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) ° 
Yates (Guif, Humble, Shell) ee 
Zoborski (Humbl ae sae 


po pono ns pope 
THsesse 


New Mexico (Sour) 
Sehedule C: Atlantic, Continental, Humble, 
Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texas Co. 
New Mexico 
(Fullerton & Others) 
Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, 
Sinclair, Texas Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Dec. 9, 1950) 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) ... 
Bradford, Pa. (Seep, —_ Weeds) cecces 
Buckeye, O. (Seep) 
Eureka, W. Va. (Pure, Seep) 
Middle Penn. District (Seep) 
Southwest Penn. (Seep) 
Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seep) . 
Zanesville, O. (Ashland) ..... ° 
MICHIGAN 
(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
compelte schedules may be obtained on request 
to NPN) 
Bay 
Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-11-50) $2.62 
Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-ov,. «.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 
Clare City 
Fork & other fields 
Pure 
Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ..... 
Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) .... 
Simrall—6-24-49: 
Montmorency 
Barryton-Sun Denslow ....... cececcce 
Sohio—6-30-49: 
Cato 
Coldwater & Isabella 2. 
ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
Bowling Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashland, 
7-1-49) 
Butler oe 
7-1-49 
Cievenat, Oo. & Others (8S. O. Qhio, 4- 
15-50) 
Clinton Co., Ky. (Ashland O. & T.) ... 
Corning, O. (Seep, 5-6-49) . 
Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c below. Schedule F 
Hitesville, Ky. & Others (Carter) ..... 2.77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 
aco) 
Indiana Basin (Ashland O. & ’R., Sohio) 
Lima, O, (S. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) 
Loudon, Tl. (Carter) ... 
Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) .. 
Plymouth, I. (Ohio Oil, 7-1-49) eee 
Ragland Grade, Ky. (Ashland oO. i T.). 
Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland 0. & T.) 
Southern Illinois (Mohawk) «....cceceees 
Western Kentucky (Sohio) 
LOUISIANA-AR 
Arkansas Sour 


(Schuler, Jones = sand) 
Schedule L: Esso Standard. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


ieledelsetere 
SRSRsaeH 
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Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





Arkansas Sour 


& Others) 
Esso Standard. 


(Magnolia- Limestone 
Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, 
istana-A Sweet 


N. Leow 
(Homer & Others) 


oe N: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- 
ar 


N, Louisi 
(Caddo & Others) 

Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Magnolia, 

Esso Standard, Stanolind, 


Ark 





Sweet 


Sehedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun, 
Central Louisiana 
(Holly Ridge & Others) 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Central Louisiana 
(Olla & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Golden Meadow & Others) 
Schedule P: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- 
lind, Texas Co. 
A cane 
ackbery & Others) 
— P: Galt 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Low Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American 
7-13-49, Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., 


7-12-49. 
South Louisiana 
(Westwego & Others) 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind, 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS 
Arkansas Sour Dist. (Limestone): 

Big Creek, Calhoun, Columbia, Dor- 
cheat- Macedonia & McKamie (Esso 
Standard) 

Arkansas Sweet Dist. (Sandstone): 

Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso an 

Bateman Lake, La. cond. 
2-1-48) 
(Republic) 
Bear, La. (Continental) 
Bivins, La. 


Cotton vw, La. Dist. (Esso Stand- 
ard) 2.85 
Creole 2.61 
Georgetown, La, (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) 2.54 
Haynesville. La., Smackover Lime (Ar- 
kansas Fuel, Gulf) 
Jennings, La. (Gulf, Stanolind) . 
Lisbon, La. Crude (Gulf) 
Lisbon, La. District. 
Neal, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) 
Smackover, Ark. (Ark. Fuel 
Gulf 4-27-49) 
Sweet Lake, La. 
Tullos, La, (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) 
Urania, La, (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) ........ 
Ville Platte, La. (Continental) .... 
W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baxterville crude (Gulf 2-5-52) 
Baxterville dist. (Gulf) .... 
Carthage Pt. dist., 45 & abv. 
Carthage Pt. Sweet dist. 
ard) 
Eucutta & Others (Esso Standard 4-27- 
49) > 


2.70 
“Schedule oO 


4-30-49; 


(Pure) . 
(Esso Stand- 


Fayette. & Others (Esso Standard) . 


.Schedule O 
Fayette Sweet dist. 


(Esso Standard).... 2.85 

Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard). 2.85 

Pickens (Carter, Sohio) .... Schedule D 

Tinsiey (Sohio, 2-1-50) 1c above. . Schedule 8 
COLORADO 

Canon City (Continental) 

Florence (Continental) 

Ft. Collins (Continental) 5e below. .Schedule A 

lies (Stanolind, Texaco) 

Moffat (Texaco) 

Rangely (Phillips 3-1-49) 

Tow Creek (Texaco) 

Walden (Continental) 

Wellington (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A 
MONTANA 

Brady (Phillips) 

Cat Creek (Continental 5-1-50) 

Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) 

Cut Bank (Texaco) 

Darling (Carter) 

Dry Creek (Ohio Oll) 

Elk Basin Light & Others 

Stanolind) 


Elk Basin Heavy & Others 
5-14-49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 
49) .. 

Kevin- Sunburst. (Texaco, 

Pondera (Phillips) 


WYOMING 

Big - age Draw Condensate (Sinclair, 6- ons 
1-49 ; " 

Byron’ (Ohio oil, ’ 42-20-49; Stanolind, ‘1. 
12-50) 

Elk Basin Light & Others (Carter, ‘Con- 
tinental, Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texaco) .. .... Behedule A 

Elk Basin Heavy & "Others "(Carter 5-14- 

49; Ohio Ol], Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 

E. Mahoney Dome (Sinclair) 2c below 

. Schedule C 

"12-20-49; " Stanolind, 


(Carter 
5-16- 
. Schedule T 
Schedule R 
Schedule R 


Phillips) . 


1.50 


Garland (Ohiv Oil, 
1-12-50) . 
Mule Creek (Carter) .. . 2.41 
Oregon Basin (Ohio Oil, 32-20-49; Stano- 
lind, 1-12-50; Texaco, 1-13-50) ..... 1.40 
Wertz & Others (Sinclair) ...... Schedule Cc 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
(Postings of Imperjal Oil Ltd, Prices are in 
Canadian dollars per Canadian bbis. of 35 
Imperial gals.) 
Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D-3 zones 
(1-16-52) $ 
Armisie, Lower Cretaceous zone 
(1-16-52) . 
Bothwell (11- “id 50) 
Excelsior (6-23-51) 


1.50 


g 


Se 
a 


Glenco (11-1-50) 
Golden Spike, D-2 & D-3 zones 


(A-16-82) 


(1-16-52). 
Joseph Lake, Viking zone 
Leduc-Calmar (6-1-51) . 
Oil Springs (11-1-50) 
Petrolia ap eA 
water ( 
wisesd Lake, D-3 zone (1-16-52) .... — 
bend (6-1-51) } 
Soar Valley Crude (4-24-51): Prices, FOB 
producer’s tankage, begin with 33-33.9 at 
$2.94 with 2c differential per degree of 
gravity to 64 & over at 


pono ge ge pono ns geno cope 
BBSSs8S2 es 





S. 0. California prices effective Dec. 12, 1950, except Edison and 
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SOHEDULE 1 2 3 4 
Gravity 


12-12.9.... 
13-13.9.... 
14-14.9.... 
15-15.9.... 


50 $1. 
.57 
-67 
-73 
-78 


Se dd 
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Schedule 
Elk Hills (Shallow) ... 
Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) 10 

20 
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31 Kettleman Hills 

Lakeview Area 

Leffingwell 

13 Lost Hills 
McClung 

10 McKittrick 


Area 


Montebello 
Mountain View 
Mt. Poso .. . 
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Newport—Other Than 
Anaheim Sugar Area. 

Pleasant Valley 

Raisin City .. 

Richfield ..... 

Round Mountain 

Santa Fe Springs ..... 

Santa Maria Valley ... 


Ridge Jan, 1, 1952, All gravities above those quoted take highest price of- 
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Schedule 


Newport-Anaheim Sugar 


Signa] Hill Gans Beach) 18 
° 25 


Wasco 10 
West Cat — Los 
Flores 


West Coyote Scavescoes 
Wheeler Ridge ........ 
Whittier 

Wilmington 








DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 

$13.50 per column inch. Y 

UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, 

“Business portunities,"’ Miscellaneous classifica- 

tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Position Wanted 


PETROLEUM MARKETER OR SALES MAN- 
AGER available. Age 31, B.S. M.E. Degree, 
2 years licensed power plant engineer, 6 years 
industrial sales engineering and 1 year special 
training in marketing and operations with 
Major oil company. Will furnish excellent 
recommendations. Will locate anywhere. BOX 


Positions Open 


PROJECT ENGINEER: Prominent, established 
Ohio oi] equipment manufacturer wants ex- 
perienced project engineer. Petroleum industry 
experience desirable, but not necessary. Write 
fully first letter, outlining education, experi- 
ence, present employment, reason for change, 
salary required. BOX 627. 


SALES ENGINEER: Fast growing, progressive 
company in Eastern Pennsylvania requires 
services of energetic sales and development en- 
gineer to assist in development of petrochemical 
sales. Must have good record of personal sales 
and administrative ability. Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for further executive advancement. This 
is an unusual opportunity for a man who 
thrives on hard work and success. Write letter 
giving complete history together with small 
snapshot (not returnable). BOX 631. 


Representative 





EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
Sales engineer contacting industrial and 
oil trade in Eastern Pennsylvania for 
last nine years desires to represent 
equipment manufacturers on exclusive 
basis. Wide acquaintance and experi- 
ence. Headquarters at Bethlehem. Can 
offer service on equipment together with 
engineered sales. 


For Sale 


800 GALLON 5 COMPARTMENT complete 
with pump, meter, register, 1%” hose and 
reel. Will discontinue using April ist. ADAMS 
CO. FARM BUREAU, 107 N, Washington ST., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Five island super service station, 
fifteen pumps, large frontage on major high- 
way within Los Angeles City limits. Well es- 
tablished with large gallonage. B, B. TATE, 
813 N. Verdugo Rd., Glendale 6, Calif. 


ONE SEMI FOR SALE with ‘43 Dodge trac- 
tor. 2,200 gallon trailer, meter, hose and ready 
to work. $2500.00 takes the outfit. SABINA 
OIL & SUPPLY CO., P.O. Box 265, Sabina, 
Ohio. 


ONE 3154 AND ONE 3089 single axle pro- 
pane, one 3006 single axle butane transport, 
equipped with 16%x6” brakes, good condition, 
immediate delivery, $2500.00 each. LOWRY 
TIMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Mississippi, Phone 
1033. 


5778 WATER GALLON PROPANE, 1951 
Frazier, U69 Code, 10.00x22 new tires, 16%x6” 
air brakes, bottom discharge, recessed rotor 
gauges, ICC MC 330, excellent condition, slight- 
ly used, immediate delivery. $7900.00. WHEEL- 
ING PIPE LINE, INC., El Dorado, Arkansas, 


5750 GALLON STANDARD STEEL TRANS- 
PORT, 1949 Model, 4 compartments, doubie 
bulkheads, 10.00x20 tires, 16%x6” air brakes, 
clean, Reyco tandem, immediate delivery. M. 
—_—- Hastings, Nebraska, Phone 


FOR SALE: One Heil 1941 tank, 7 compt. 
trailer, capacity 4050 gallons with 1944 
Brockway Tractor Model #154W, 1000x 20 
tires, in perfect condition. Price $3950.00. May 
be seen at UNITED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, 
710 Rhode Island Ave., N.E., Washington, 


For Sale 


2—5200 GALLON NEW Asphalt trailer, steam 
coils. $5800.00. BRUCE E, CKETT os 
621 W. 58th St., Kansas City, Mo., Hiland 
1385 





immediate Shipment 
NEW STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
10,000 to 20,000 gallon 


P. O. Box 667, Central Station 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 








FOR SALE 

3—1946, 47 5000 gallon 3 compartment 
Butler tandem trailers, 10.00 x 20 tires, 
1—1945 4875 gallon 1 compartment 
Butler tandem trailer with steam coils, 
now clean, 10.00 x 20 tires. 
1 GMC 6 cylinder Diesel 
ADCR902. 
1 GMC HCRA752 gas tractor, over- 
hauled 9/51. 
1 GMC ACR753 gas tractor, overhauled 
2/52. 
1 Mack EN510A tractor (LF), over- 
hauled 12/51. 

KENAN TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Box 1847 Durham, N. C. 


tractor 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 





BOX 634 








Wanted to Buy 


FALEX EXTREME PRESSURE LUBRICANT 
testing machine in good condition. In reply 
state price and length of time machine has 
been in service. BOX 633. 


pacity. 
3700 gallon capacity. 


HUFFMAN, Box 158. 


D. ©, or call DuPont 2327. 


FOR SALE: 1 Fruehauf semi-trailer, 4 com- 
partment atmospheric tank, 3700 gallon ca- 
1 Butler semi-trailer, pressure tank, 
1 steel tank, 2000 gallon 
capacity. 1 steel tank, 2300 gallon capacity. 
1 K7 International truck. 
tional truck. 2 International tractors. G. H. 
Elizabet 


Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


MARSHALL RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 


50 Church St., Suite 1976 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtland 7-8090 


1 DR60 Interna- 





h, W. Va. 











Mid-Continent Has ‘Summer LPG Prices’ 


NEW YORK— Excess of liquefied petroleum gas of- 
ferings over demand in Mid-Continent has resulted in 
sudden appearance of what trade calls “summer prices,” 
according to reports March 19. 

Compared with principal producers’ ceiling prices, FOB 
Group 3, of 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, 
and 5c for butane, offerings for spot shipment were re- 
ported at 2.5c for propane and 3c for butane. Material is 
plentiful, trade sources said, some citing that loaded tank 
cars in Oklahoma are “looking for buyers.” 

Appearance of “summer prices,” according to one major 
producer, is “five weeks ahead of schedule,” and has been 
accelerated by recent sharp declines in prices for natural 
gasoline. During period Feb. 26-March 5, when most sup- 
pliers were getting caught up on LP-gas orders, natural 
gasoline prices declined 1.375c. “Result was to spur produc- 
tion of LP-gas,” one major said. : 

In the East, material is still closely held at terminals. 
However, some eastern marketers complain their cus- 
tomers are being “under-quoted” by supply sources in 
Mid-Continent. 
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Residual Oil Index Down 0.8% 


WASHINGTON—Declining indexes for residual, dis- 
tillate and kerosine dropped Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
over-all price index 0.2% to 110.4 for week ended March 
18. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, 
is shown below for weeks ended on dates indicated (1947 
equals 100): 


Mar. 11, Mar. 20, 

1952 1951 
Crude and products.... . 110.6 110.7 
GUE. catcnvacevedsecces 9. 109.0 109.0 
Refined petroleum y 111.1 111.2 
Gasoline . 115.0 115.5 
MNGMIRD 0 ck cc ccsivesss ‘ 112.7 110.8 
Distillate fuels y 112.9 111.6 
Residual fuels . 97.2 97.7 
Lubricating oils 8 101.8 102.4 
Natural gasoline 79.5 79.5 93.5 


Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 
based on 1947-49 was up 0.2% to 111.8. Bureau corrected 
last week’s figure to read 111.6. 
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Most Oil Truck Fires 
Can Be Prevented 


Accident Study Shows Failure 
To Obey Safety Rules, Faulty 
Equipment, Cause Most Blazes 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Transportation Editor 


Gasoline tank truck fires expose 
the oil industry unnecessarily to pub- 
lic censure, and restrictive and un- 
sound legislation, despite the excel- 
lent safety record of tank truck fleets. 

A study of National Fire Protection 
Assn.’s recent “Gasoline Tank Truck 
Fire Record” report (January, 1952, 
Quarterly, p. 203) indicates that four 
out of every five gasoline tank truck 
fires could have been avoided. 

Of 40 cases studied for the period 
1946-51, 32 of the fires were caused 
by such things as mechanical failure, 
improper or inadequate equipment, or 
human error—all correctable factors. 

Estimated fire loss for only 20 of 
these fires is set at $1,126,390, of 
which $79,100 might be termed “un- 
avoidable” loss. In other words, $1,- 
047,290 in fire loss might have been 
avoided if ordinary routine precau- 
tions had been taken. 

Though the safety record of tank 
truck operations is better than that 
of trucks in general, two factors work 
against the oil industry whenever a 
gasoline truck is involved in a fire 
accident—gasoline fires burn fiercely 


MARCH 26, 1952 


IMPROPER MAINTENANCE—Leak in bulkhead between compartments 

caused this tank truck fire. National Fire Protection Assn. says its study 

indicates that improper vehicle maintenance is one of the principal 
causes of tank truck fires on highways 


and they are spectacular. These two 
factors make a handy peg upon which 
to hang almost any legislation aimed 
at reducing the rest of gasoline tank 
truck fires, no matter how impracti- 
cal the proposed regulation may be. 

As long as gasoline trucks operate 
safely and without accident there is 
little or no clamor for drastic rules 
and regulations. But let one spectac- 
ular tank truck fire occur and the 
deluge of legislative proposals begins. 

Soaring consumption of gasoline 
has caused over-the-road movement 
of gasoline to about double since 
World War II. So, the problem is not 
whether gasoline should or should not 
be transported over city streets and 
highways, but rather how to do it 
with reasonable safety. 

Industry Weak Points—The oil in- 
dustry has recognized that the best 
protection against impractical legis- 
lation is prevention of accidents. Oil 
companies and petroleum transport- 
ers have made rapid strides in ac- 
cident reduction through preventive 
maintenance, driver training and 
highway safety programs. But indus- 
try-wide, two weaknesses are evident: 


1—Adoption of safety and 


maintenance programs has not 

been industry-wide, and too many 

trucks are still operated on the 
theory that safety and mainte- 
nance are a non-productive and 
unnecessary expense. 

2—The tendency of a few to 
permit their safety and mainte- 
nance programs to wilt on the 
vine through lack of manage- 
ment support, attention and en- 
forcement. 

Many oil companies and transport- 
ers have achieved “reasonable safety” 
or better in their operations. Those 
who are safety conscious in the in- 
dustry contend the safety record can 
be even better and are constantly 
striving to accomplish that improve- 
ment. 

That there is room for improvement 
is evident from the 40 tank truck 
fires reported by National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn. For example: 

Maintenance—Ten of the fires are 
attributed by NFPA to improper ve- 
hicle maintenance, either on the part 
of the fleet shop or failure of the 
driver to perform his daily routine 
maintenance inspections. 

Driver Operational Error—tIn nine 
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“TAIL-GATING”—This tank transport rammed into the rear of another truck which was slowing down because of a third truck. 
Fires such as this can be expected whenever drivers fail to maintain safe distances between themselves and the vehicle ahead. Most 


oil company fleet operations men insist that to crash into the rear end of any vehicle is inexcusable at any time 


instances driver error was the cause 
of the accident. NPN studied the 
driver manuals of 12 oil companies 
and transport fleets and found regu- 
lations which covered these situa- 
tions. In other words, had the driver 
followed the rules set forth in any 
one of the manuals, the fire accident 
would not have happened. 


Railroad Crossings— There were 
five accidents of this nature during 
the period covered and in each in- 
stance adherence to driver manual 
regulations and training instruction 
probably would have prevented an 
accident. 


Loading and Unloading — Driver 
manuals or guide book rules and reg- 
ulations would have covered each of 
the accidents cited. 


Overloading—Driver adherence to 
regulations set up by the 12 manu- 
als studied by NPN would have pre- 
vented these four fires also. 


Other Drivers or “Unavoidable”— 
Though NFPA doesn’t say so, the 
seven accidents in this category might 
be considered as “unavoidable.” That 


is, the accidents were caused by some- 
one else in a manner which made it 
virtually impossible for the tank 
truck driver to do anything to avoid 
a collision. 


Also to be included in the “unavoid- 
able” category by NFPA was a freak 
accident. 


Thus, assuming that 100% adher- 
ence to established safety rules were 
possible, 80% of the fires reviewed 
by NFPA could have been avoided. 
Admittedly, this figure is high and 
allows for no element of human er- 
ror, but even allowing for a minimum 
of human error, the percentage of 
fires which could have been prevented 
is still high. 


Generally, oil companies and trans- 
porters are in favor of practical and 
reasonable legislation designed to pro- 
mote safety. They feel, for the most 
part, that such legislation—properly 
enforced—serves to emphasize to the 
employe or dealer the importance of 
observing certain safety rules, 
whether set up by the company, some 
safety group or an enforcement 
agency. 


The experience of oil companies 


with safety regulations and proced- 
ures has shown that, rather than be- 
ing an unnecessary drain on com- 
pany funds, safety programs actually 
pay their own freight. Similarly, 
where these safety programs have 
been carefully planned, put into use 
and enforced within the company, the 
companies have encountered no hard- 
ship in living up to most of the 
safety regulations set up by commu- 
nities or states. That is primarily be- 
cause the companies in most cases 
already had such regulations in ef- 
fect and the legislation merely sup- 
plemented their efforts to enforce 
them within the company. 


Driver Manuals Studied—<A study 
of 12 oil company and oil transporter 
driver or operational manuals and a 
comparison of these regulations with 
numerous city and state regulations, 
indicates that for the most part the 
items covered by legislation are al- 
ready included in manuals and in 
many instances the manuals go even 
further than the city or state regula- 
tions. There are exceptions, of course, 
such as where unwise regulations 
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2 SALES OUTLETS 


_,..where you now have only 


with only 1 suction 
and 1 conduit 








SIAMESE ROL-WAY 


--- DOUBLES your sales outlets . . . opens 
the door for FULL PROFIT, especially dur- 
ing peak loads. 





Simple to install . . . uses your PRESENT 
suction and conduit . . . requires little more 
space than a single dispenser. 


May we send you the 2-car pump story? 


BOWSER, INC. 


1301 Creighton Ave., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Why waste time here while this side is busy? + ginger ootgees y 
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SPEEDING—Driver of 6,000-gal. tank transport traveling at excessive speed accord- 
ing to NFPA, misjudged intentions of a small truck which had stopped at an intersec- 
tion before making a left turn. Driver attempted to pass smaller truck but because 
of his speed couldn’t make it and trailer overrode the tractor, puncturing the forward 
gasoline compartment and overturned. Both drivers were killed 


may have been adopted by a city or 
state on the heels of a particularly 
bad accident. But it is to prevent 
enactment of impractical and unrea- 
sonable legislation that certain basic 
safety rules need to be set up and 
enforced by each company for its 
employes. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t just the neg- 
ligent operator who is penalized when 
he has an accident of such conse- 
quence as to stir enforcement author- 
ities to take overly drastic measures. 
Past experience has shown that the 
entire industry cuffers. 


Whether large or small, there are 
certain safety rules which can be 
adopted and enforced by companies 
and which will do much to reduce 
fire accidents of the type discussed 
here, and also decrease the number 
of opportunities for adverse legisla- 
tion to crop up. 


Company Safety Rules—Included 
herewith are some of the principal 
safety regulations enforced by the 12 
companies surveyed by NPN and 
which cover three operations—load- 
ing, unloading and driving. Thece 
regulations are summarized and do 
not include detailed step-by-step pro- 
cedures. For the marketer or trans- 
porter interested in obtaining such 
material, there are numerous sources 
(see NPN Dec. 6, 13, 27, 1950, and 
Jan. 3, 10 and 17, 1951, series on 
“Truck Safety”). 


Loading—(1) If loading rack is oc- 
cupied, stop truck at least 50 ft. 
from rack, stop motor and stay with 
vehicle until spot at rack is vacant. 

(2) Spot truck at loading rack, 
shut off engine, set emergency brake 
and place truck in gear to keep from 
rolling—and turn off lights. 


(3) Attach static eliminator or 
bonding cable to truck before start- 
ing any part of loading operation— 
that includes before opening dome 
covers. 

(4) Total orders for various grades 
of motor fuel vs. compartment com- 
binations on the tank truck. 

(5) Before loading make sure tanks 
are completely drained, make sure 
safety valves are open and all other 
valves closed. Don’t take someone’s 
word for this. 

(6) If driver is not doing actual 
loading, he should remain with truck 
during entire procedure and be pre- 
pared to move vehicle quickly in 
event of an emergency. 

(7) In loading, never tie down fill 
pipe or leave it unattended. Spout of 
loading arm should be fully inserted 
in dome opening, maintaining metal- 
to-metal contact throughout loading 
operation. 

(8) Check to see that product is 
loaded to markers, neither above nor 
below. 


(9) Be sure dome covers and out- 
let valves are properly sealed. 

(10) Detach grounding clip before 
pulling away from rack. 

(11) Pull away from loading rack 
to a point near exit gate where en- 
gine should be warmed and the first 
driving check made. 

(12) No smoking on bulk plant, 
terminal, refinery or station proper- 
ty, or in or about vehicle at any time. 

Unloading—(1) Locate fill pipe and 
position truck; avoid blocking drive 
or laying hose across drive or side- 
walk if possible. 

(2) Shut off engine, set brakes, 
and place vehicle in gear. 

(3) Make sure truck is grounded, 


either through hose or by special 
grounding wire. Don’t rely on drag 
chain, if they’re still being used. 


(4) Make sure proper product is 
being delivered to right tank and be 
sure by sticking tank first just how 
much it will hold. Driver should know 
capacity of tank and how much prod- 
uct there is in it before he begins un- 
loading. Don’t guess—make sure so 
as to avoid overflow. 


(5) If delivering at a new station, 
locate vent for each tank and make 
sure they terminate at a height 
greater than the height of the cargo 
tank and that they cannot discharge 
vapors into an open building or shed, 
near any open flame or other source 
of ignition, near open window, door, 
stairway, shaft, etc. 


(6) Allow no one to smoke in vi- 
cinity of truck, hose or unloading 
lines (either loaded or empty). Keep 
open flame lights, such as lanterns, 
torches, cigarettes, etc., away from 
truck and hoses. 


(7) Do not leave truck during un- 
loading. Stay in position to handle 
fire or any other emergency. Never 
take your eye off the hose or fill 
pipe. 

(8) In tight hose connection deliv- 
ery, when delivery is completed and 
flow ceases, check hoses to be sure 
they’re empty and there has been 
no back-up of product in them. Watch 
other fill boxes and gauge boxes in 
the battery for flow seepage. 


(9) Close all valves before discon- 
necting hose. Then break truck fau- 
cet end first. Lift and drain any con- 
tents into underground tank before 
disconnecting from fill box. 


(10) See that all-hose connections 
are tight during delivery. See that 
any leaking hose or bad connection 
is repaired or replaced before next 
delivery trip. 

(11) On meter delivery, when me- 
ter reading indicates delivery is 80% 
complete, close valve and stop flow. 
Re-gauge tank level to make sure 
there is room to complete delivery 
without overflow. 


(12) With slip connections without 
meter, overflows occur most frequent- 
ly. To estimate proper time to make 
gauge line check as tank approaches 
80% full, divide 80% of intended de- 
livery by average rate of flow in gal- 
lons per minute at this station. This 
will enable a time check on when to 
cut off flow and check tanks. Make 
check with stick once or twice near 
end to make sure there is no overflow. 
Leave 10-20-gal. safety margin and 
dribble full by cracking the valve 
by hand. 


Driving—(1) Before leaving plant, 
driver should make certain routine 
checks. These vary with different 
companies, depending on their opera- 
tional procedures, but generally the 
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10 POINTS OF PROFIT 
NO. 2 


A gross weight of 13 tons or more 
demands a specialized truck. Heavy- 
duty Autocars have the powerful 
brakes, strong axles and rugged 

cavy- uly frames necessary to start and stop, 

go around curves, and meet emer- 

gencies with ease and safety when 

Autoca rs fully loaded. Sending out a driver 
through today’s traffic in anything 

less is unfair to the business he 
t serves. See your Autocar dealer for 
con Kt trucks and tractors precision built 


to control their loads. 


Gulf Oil Corporation operate this heavy-duty 
C-70-TS Autocar out of Pittsburgh, Pa. It has the 


strength and stamina to handle surging 4,600- 






galion loads with ease and safety. 








Autocat e220 eo 


3...Are strong all over 8...Are custom built 
4...Are dependable 9...Have extra power when ded 
ruc S 5... Are economical 10... Are long-lived 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. + Established 1897 + Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 
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purpose is to make sure the truck 
and all equipment is in good operat- 
ing condition. 

(2) Once on the road, never assume 
you have the right of way. 


(3) Practice defensive driving. 
Avoid jams and sudden stops by ob- 
serving traffic conditions well ahead 
of your own position. 


(4) Approach every intersection 
with extreme caution. Get the habit 
of taking your foot off the accelera- 
tor and putting it on the brake at 
all dangerous crossings. This reduces 
the reaction time if a stop is required. 


(5) Never pass on bridge, curves, 
at the crest of a hill or at intersec- 
tions. 


(6) Winter accidents can be avoid- 
ed if the driver recognizes the ex- 
isting conditions and uses proper cau- 
tions. Safe driving is possible under 
the worst conditions if good judgment 
is used. 

(7) Never pass fires on or near 
road without first making certain 
passing can be accomplished safely. 

(8) Don’t tailgate. Keep at a safe 
distance, depending upon driving con- 
ditions. (One company recommends 
one truck length for every 10 miles 
of speed under ideal conditions, and 
greater distances when slippery or 
wet.) 

(9) Obey all traffic and safety 
rules, whether company, city, state 
or national rules. 


(10) Don’t drive when ill or over- 
tired. 


(11) Come to full stop at all rail- 
road crossings. Lower window, look 
in both directions and listen. Take 
time to make sure no trains are com- 
ing before proceeding. Start in gear 
low enough that you can’t kill the 
engine and proceed across crossing 
before shifting gears. 

(12) Keep alert for any signs of 
brake or steering failure. Watch air 
brake pressure. 


How Safety Pays—tThe safety rec- 
ommendations highlighted here, if ap- 
plied in principle and expanded to 
cover almost any situation, will re- 
sult in reducing accidents of all kinds, 
as has been proved by oil companies 
which have practiced safety for years. 


And just as important, good safety 
programs will accomplish two other 
objectives: 


1—By reducing accidents, they will 
decrease the number of disasters 
which give birth to unwise and un- 
reasonable legislation. 


2—Adoption of any reasonable 
safety regulations by any -enforce- 
ment agency will not materially alter 
any company’s operations if it al- 
ready has a well-rounded safety pro- 
gram in effect, because it already 
will be doing what the legislation 
calls for. This will hold true in most 
cases. 





HE LOST THE RACE—This tank truck was struck by a railroad switch engine. In 

most accidents of this type, whether the train hit the truck or the truck the train 

is an academic question. The important thing is for drivers to exercise every precau- 
tion at all railroad crossings 
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Study of Maryland Road Test Shows 
Big Trucks Not Highway Destroyers 


By Holger Ridder, Transportation Editor 


A spokesman for the trucking in- 
dustry has come up with a statement 
which will set anti-truck proponents 
back on their heels .. . or at least 
will send them scurrying to find some 
unexplored angles for new ammuni- 
tion to fire at the public. 


John V. Lawrence, managing di- 
rector, American Trucking Assn., told 
a Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee that, by actual traffic count, 
the Maryland road test at La Plata, 
Md. (see NPN Feb. 13, p. 49), was 
the equivalent to 90 years’ service 
for the 22,400, 32,000° and 44,800-Ib. 
test lanes and to 20 years’ service for 
the 18,000-lb. lane. Further, he said, 
far from being battered to pieces by 
the truck weight tests, Maryland 
Road 301 is open to 50-mile per hour 
traffic and is good for another 20 
years. 

NPN in its study of Maryland road 





test data came up with a much more 
conservative figure of the equivalent 
to about 50 years of service for the 
top weight lane, considering even this 
figure as a reasonable highway life 
span. If ATA’s figures are substan- 
tiated—and we assume they easily 
can be—then the railroads and anti- 
truck groups will find they’re hunting 
elephant with a popgun. 

Mr. Lawrence makes another state- 
ment which deserves more public cir- 
culation than it has received to date. 

The Maryland highway depart- 
ment’s engineering section, he says, 
placed the cost of rehabilitation of 
the Maryland test strip at $9,918.65, 
including replacement of slabs re- 
moved for special testing purposes, 
replacing shoulder material with bet- 
ter grade soil, and widening and 
ditching new shoulders. Then he 
points out that the state gasoline 
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“Performance”... 


but no style. 


“Stylish”... but gives 
poor “performance.” 


Looks good and gives 
good performance. 


Just as you choose a fine hat 


...choossee RAPIDAYTON 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° 
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It will pay you to be partic- 
ular about the gasoline pumps 
you choose for your stations, 
whether or not these stations 
are new. So much depends upon 
the appearance and perform- 
ance of these pumps. 


The sleek proportionate lines 
of RAPIDAYTON have won 
praise from discriminating cus- 
tomers everywhere, in all sizes 


PATENTS PENDING 


and styles of service stations. 
Even better, the performance 
given by RAPIDAYTON is 
superb. Customers, attendants 
and station owners all agree 
on these points. 


If you are contemplating new 
gasoline pump installations it 
will pay you to find out all 
about RAPIDAYTON. Your 


inquiries are always welcomed. 


SERIES MA COMPUTING PUMPS 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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tax on the fuel consumed by the test 
trucks would have amounted to $3,250 
and that the eight trucks would have 
paid $3,000 to $4,000 each over 20 
years in state registration fees alone. 


Another ATA official, Edgar S. 
Idol, general counsel, told Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, that permitting uncontrolled 
freight rate boosts by railroads would 
prove a detriment to shippers and the 
public. He said a study of rail rate 
reductions during the past three years 
shows that by far the greater portion 
of railroad revenues are derived from 
traffic not competitive with motor 
transportation. He made this point 
in opposing also “selective” cutting 
of rail rates on highly competitive 
traffic, terming this technique one 
designed to eliminate competing 
forms of transportation. 

Mr. Idol said studies indicate the 
extent to which rail carriers have 
gone in attempting to destroy truck 
competition. It shows that most im- 
portant proposals to cut rates were 
directed at highly specialized motor 
carriers that have little or no chance 
of staying in business once they are 
forced out of their particular field. 

Tank truck companies handling pe- 
troleum products, for example, gen- 
erally are not equipped to handle any 
other commodities, he said. He de- 
clared that rail rate reductions pro- 
posed on petroleum products through- 
out the U. S. “affected 85% of the 
total petroleum traffic on rails.” 


Truck transportation cost surveys 
by individual companies—either by 
themselves or by some outside group 
—have been advocated for some time 
by authorities on transportation eco- 
nomics. That such surveys are worth 
while is pointed up in the report of 
the first specific application and re- 
sult of such a survey made by GMC 
Truck and Coach Division and Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers 
ASsn. 

Lee & Cady, Detroit, one of the 
largest wholesale grocery houses in 
the country, reports in one section 
of the GMC truck presentation that 
since it had applied the recommenda- 
tions made in one of the early sur- 
veys, a decrease in delivery expense 
had gone from 1.8% to 1.56%. 

As has been stated before, surveys 
of this type are as applicable to tank 
truck fleets as to other types. It 
serves to point out many weaknesses 
which cannot be evaluated in dollars 
and cents without careful study. 

GMC’s C. M. Smith, in his report 
of the grocery fleet survey, reported 
that poor dispatching systems and 
driver inefficiency in some of the big 
delivery fleets were increasing costs 
to an amazing degree. As an example, 
he showed in chart form that trucks 


worked a total of only 808 hours 
while their potential was 1,300 hours. 

Regarding fleet maintenance, H. B. 
Ford of GMC reported his study of 
several test wholesale houses showed 
that maintenance systems ranged 
from good to bad. Lack of organiza- 
tion in many shops was costing thou- 
sands of dollars that went unnoticed 
by management. 


Petroleum tank truck trailer pro- 
duction during 1951 totaled 5,319 
units as compared with 3,710 in 1950, 
according to Truck-Trailer Manufac- 
turer’s Assn. This is an increase of 
more than 43% in production. For a 
comparison of 1952 production with 
previous years, the following table 
tells the story: 


Tank Truck Trailer Production 


% of Trailer 
Output of Ail 


Year No. of Units Types of Units 
Bees se ccceess EO 7.89 
| SET eee 3,710 5.90 
We ovcccesocne Be 5.60 
BOG s. 60 ve cccague 3,176 7.20 
SS Poe 3,019 5.70 
BG, wesenesciee Gee 2.90 


Legislation—A bill has been intro- 
duced in Massachusetts which would 
impose a fine of 2c per Ib. if excess 
weight is less than 5,000 Ibs. and 6c 
per lb. if excess weight is 5,000 Ibs. 
or more. Other states are considering 
similar bills which would inflict 
severe penalties for overweight vio- 
lations. They include: 

New York—fines ranging from ic 
per lb. overweight up to 1,000 Ibs. to 
30c per lb. for excess weight over 
8,000 Ibs. 

Virginia—Would more than double 
present overload fines. 

Missouri—Would impose fines rang- 
ing from ic per lb. up to 1,000 Ibs. 
excess, and 6c per lb. when excess is 
over 2,000 Ibs. 

Other legislative proposals pending 
include such items as: 

Axle weight reduction from 22,400 
to 18,000 Ibs., wheel weight from 
11,200 to 9,000 Ibs. and tandem axle 
weight from 36,000 to 32,000 lbs. pro- 
posed in New York; 

Virginia is considering increasing 
length limit for combinations from 
45 to 50 ft.; 


Bills requiring mudguards are pend- 
ing in seven states: Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Georgia, Missouri, 
New Jersey and Virginia; 

Turn signal devices would be man- 
datory in Michigan when outside limit 
of vehicle body is more than 24 
inches to left of the center of the 
top of the steering post; similar bill 
in Missouri provides for a 32-inch 
limit from the steering post. 

Meanwhile from Texas comes the 
report that truck load violations there 
were cut 85% in the last four months 
of 1951, compared to a year earlier. 
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Director of Texas public safety, Col. 
Homer Garrison, Jr., praised the self- 
policing effort made during 1951 by 
Texas Motor Transportation Assn., 
through a committee headed by 
W. W. Callan of Waco. The commit- 
tee campaigned among truckers to 
stay within the law. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the 85% reduction in violations 
can be attributed in part to two other 
factors: (1) a Texas law raised the 
maximum truck weight limit from 
48,000 to 58,200 lIbs., and (2) an- 
other law permits enforcement of- 
ficers to require on-the-spot unload- 
ing of excess weight, except live- 
stock and perishables. 

Basically, the Texas campaign 
shows what can be done through 
self-policing and the results undoubt- 
edly do much to promote better pub- 
lic relations for the trucking industry. 


Chicago May Ban All 
Double Bottom Transports 


CHICAGO—Ordinance to prohibit 
all double-bottom transports on city 
streets, including petroleum equip- 
ment, has been proposed in City 
Council here and has been referred 
to Traffic and Public Safety Com- 
mittee. 

The proposal, attacking an ordi- 
nance adopted last December after 
lengthy studies by oil companies, 
transporters and city authorities, re- 
sults from three recent accidents. 
Two of the accidents involved gaso- 
line equipment and one a double-bot- 
tom milk transport. 

Alderman Hoellen, who proposed 
the new legislation, also proposed the 
original ordinance in June 1950 which 
applied only to gasoline equipment. 
It was outgrowth of May 25, 1950, 
street car-gasoline transport collision 
and fire which killed 34 persons. Ordi- 
nance now in effect governs fitness 
of drivers, routes and size of warn- 
ing signs. This ordinance has been 
policed by an oil industry compli- 
ance committee with industry-paid 
men patroling in automobiles to pre- 
vent any laxity on part of transport 
drivers. 


44 Oil Tankers To Be Built 


WASHINGTON—U. S. shipyards 
have turned out 61 tankers since Jan. 
1, 1946, to date for delivery to U. S. 
companies or controlled affiliates, 
with another 44 tankers now on or- 
der. 

This was disclosed by Admiral 
Cochrane of Maritime Administration 
in testimony before House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee earlier this year 
but not released until March 11. 

Data submitted showed that 14 
tankers were for U. S. registry, 28 to 
Panama flag, 16 to Liberia, plus one 
each to Canada and Venezuela. 
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Mid-Continent Looks for Markets 
To Soak Up Excess Residual Oil 


Even while the Office of Price Stabilization and oil industry men are 
pondering how to relieve the tightness of residual fuel oil inventories in 
the East, the Mid-Continent is trying to find ways of getting rid of the 
product which is “overflowing the tanks.” 

If the two areas could get together, two problems would be solved. How- 
ever, economic factors do not make it currently feasible to haul products 
from the Mid-Continent to the East although some of the product is finding 
its way to the Gulf Coast by rail and then by tanker to other points. 

Some of the factors involved in the Mid-Continent’s residual fuel oil 
dilemma are discussed in the following article. 


* 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


In February, 1948, sales of residual 
fuel were reported in the Mid-Conti- 
nent at prices of from $2.65 to $3.00 
per bbl., with railroads asking for 
additional quantities but being re- 
fused by many refiners, who were 
unable to supply them. 

Today, four years later, Mid-Con- 
tinent refiners are quoting prices for 
No. 6 ranging upward from $1.50 per 
bbl., and many are more than willing 
to take as low as $1.30 from resellers 
for material to be resold to northern 
consumers. Large quantities of resid- 
ual have been sold to buyers in the 
Gulf Coast area netting the inland 
refiner about $1.00 per bbl. 

What’s happened to the residual 
market in the Mid-Continent in such 
a short period of time? 

It’s normal for this market to show 
ups and downs, and a weak market 
can be caused by any number of 
things. For instance, a mild fall and 
winter in consuming areas, when se- 
vere weather is expected, can result 
in too much oil being produced, there- 
by weakening the market. 

But refiners throughout the Mid- 
Continent now are fearful that this 
is not just a temporary weakness that 
they are faced with, but a condition 
that, if anything, will grow more 
severe in coming months. 

Causes for Surplus—The majority 
believe it’s a combination of at least 
three factors that has placed their 
residual market in its present condi- 
tion. These are: 

1. Steady trend of railroads toward 
Dieselization. 

2. More natural gas pipe lines into 
northern industrial areas. 

3. Crude runs entirely too high at 
most refineries. 


In June, 1951, heavy fuel started 
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backing up in great quantities at 
many refineries in Oklahoma and in- 
land Texas, when the Kansas’ floods 
brought northern tank car shipments 
to a virtual standstill. Since then, the 
residual storage at smaller plants in 
those areas has not been able to take 
care of the production. As a result, 
“distress” residual offerings have 
been reported now for the past seven 
or eight months. 

Rails Slash Purchases—Some 
sources believe railroads have cut 
back on their “take” of residual out 
of the Mid-Continent approximately 
90%. Others give a more conserva- 
tive estimate, saying railroad con- 
sumption has dropped about 75% in 
the past few years. Either figure, 
however, shows that what once was 
the biggest outlet for Mid-Continent 
residual has dropped to almost noth- 
ing. 

At least one of the large railroads 
that once was a big customer has 
notified tefiners that within the next 
couple of years, it will be completely 
Dieselized and no longer a buyer of 
residual fuel. 


Natural gas also is playing its part 
in taking away heavy fuel customers. 
One refiner in Tulsa commented re- 
cently that “the natural gas people 
have done a good job this winter in 
supplying northern industrial plants 
—too darn good of a job.” 


In the past, refiners could expect 
gas cut offs at industrial plants when 
the weather became severe, because 
there wasn’t enough natural gas 
moved through pipe lines to take care 
of both home heating and industrial 
demand during long cold spells. 


This winter, refiners have been 
waiting for the gas cut offs, but so 
far, they have been few and far be- 
tween. Whether this means natural 
gas has made a permanent dig into 
the residual business, or whether it 


is caused by relatively short and 
mild cold spells, trade sources say it 
is hard to tell. 

Crude Runs Too High?—Most re- 
finers in the Mid-Continent have been 
saying for some time that crude runs 
in that area are too high. But ma- 
jority are not willing to cut their 
runs “until the rest do.” 

It is to the point now where more 
and more residual is being moved to 
the Gulf Coast, as buyers in the 
northern or midwestern section of 
the country continue to report full 
storage tanks. 

The refiners in Oklahoma and in- 
land Texas take a big beating on re- 
sidual they move to the coast, with 
freight rates eating up the price 
coastal buyers pay them. But, when 
pressed for storage space, they have 
to move it in some direction. 

The net-back prices most refiners 
received on heavy fuel sales they 
made to coastal buyers early in the 
winter actually were lower than they 
were receiving from northern buy- 
ers and the railroads last summer, 
when the market normally is “soft.” 

Another indication that many re- 
finers in the Mid-Continent believe 
what once was their residual market 
is the fact that several have made 
year-long contracts with coastal 
buyers. 

If these refiners had seen any 
chance of northern demand improv- 
ing anytime this year, it is unlikely 
they would have made contracts with 
Gulf Coast buyers which net them 
(the refiners) prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $1.30 per bbl. 


Some 3,000,000 bbls. of No. 6 oil 
reportedly have been contracted for 
shipment from inland plants to the 
Gulf and indications are that, because 
of the tight supply situation at the 
Gulf, additional large quantities could 
be sold. Inland refiners likely would 
be more inclined to look to the Gulf 
as an outlet for their surplus resid- 
ual if they could realize higher net- 
back at their plants. 


Ask Rail Rate Cut—Aiming at 
higher refinery netback, refiners have 
petitioned Southwestern Freight Bu- 
reau for reduction in the freight rate 
on heavy fuel from the Mid-Conti- 
nent to the Gulf—from 24c, plus 6%, 
per cwt., to flat 22c per cwt. This 
would increase their netback roughly 
10c a bbl. The rails appear to favor 
the proposal, but it will probably be 
mid-April before any freight rate cut 
can be approved by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and put into ef- 
fect. 


Coking Units—But many trade 
sources believe petroleum coking 
units will be the answer to the pres- 





ent situation. They point out that, 
with coking units, a refiner can regu- 
late his production whereby he could 
produce more coke when that mar- 
ket is strong, or switch to residual 
if the No. 6 market shows more 
strength. 

There is talk of installing coking 
units at a number of the refineries. 
In Kansas, there were reports for 
awhile of a co-operative type unit 
which would be installed by four or 
five refiners, but this idea reportedly 
has been discarded for the time being. 

Latest reports indicate that about 
six or seven refiners are “thinking 
seriously” of or are actually build- 
ing such units. 

Many sources believe petroleum 
coke is the answer. It was reported 
around the first of the year that one 
petroleum coke buyer was making 
offers to Kansas and Oklahoma re- 
finers, whereby they could expect to 
receive at least as much for coke as 
they were receiving at that time for 
No. 6 fuel, which was $1.75 per bbl. 

The good feature of the coke buy- 
er’s offer, however, was that he was 
willing to sign up refiners on a 10- 
year contract. 

One Kansas refiner, who is instal- 
ling a coking unit within the next 
year or two, said he got a “very sat- 
isfactory” 10-year contract, but 
wouldn’t say what price he actually 
would receive for his coke production. 

It is believed by many that the 


metallurgical industry demand for 
petroleum coke will take care of 
any refiners in the Mid-Continent 
who care to install units. Others, how- 
ever, are doubtful, feeling that if 
many such units are put into opera- 
tion, the coke market will become 
“saturated.” 

But while some refiners say they 
are “waiting and keeping an eye” on 
developments in the Mid-Continent 
residual fuel market, the majority 
agree the market has undergone a 
big change within the past four years, 
and that something will have to be 
done about the current situation. 


API Revises Metering Code 


NEW YORK—tThe American Pe- 
troleum Institute has revised its 
“Tentative Code Covering Installa- 
tion, Proving and Operation of Posi- 
tive Displacement Meters in Liquid 
Hydrocarbon Service,” first issued in 
July, 1946. The Code, identified as 
API Code No. 1101, covers meter- 
ing in pipe line service, on tank 
trucks, and at loading racks and bulk 
plants. 

The Code is the work of the Sub- 
committee for Joint ASME-API Vol- 
unteer Research, headed by L. S. 
Wrightsman, Humble Pipe Line, 
Houston. 


Copies may be obtained at $2.00 


each from J. A. McNally, American 
Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, New York. 


United Refining Sells 
Interest in Healey Petroleum 


WARREN, Pa.—United Refining 
Co. has sold its 50% interest in 
Healey Petroleum Corp. to South 
Penn Oil Co. 

Under terms of the sale United is 
to retain contracts covering purchase 
of one-half of all crude oil produced 
by Healey, President George J. Hanks 
of South Penn and President Harry 
A. Logan of United said in a joint 
statement regarding the transaction. 

Healey operates 9,400 acres in 
Bradford Field with gross production 
of Pennsylvania grade crude oil av- 
eraging 1,550 b/d. United and South 
Penn jointly purchased stock of 
Healey in August 1948. South Penn 
immediately will assume all field op- 
erations. 

Purpose of sale was to consolidate 
field operations and accounting pro- 
cedures under one management, Mr. 
Hanks and Mr. Logan said. 

United has purchased from Healey 
the office building at 24 Kennedy St., 
Bradford, Pa., which will become 
headquarters for United’s crude oil 
purchasing and pipe line activities in 
the Bradford Field. 
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PROTECTED SALES TERRITORY! 
As a HI-V-I dealer, you won’t be running 
into competition on every corner. Your 


order. 


Rock 


Complete Warehouse Stocks 
of HI-V-l are available at: 
Enid, Okla.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Superior, Neb.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Grand Island, Neb.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Mason City, lowa; 
Rapids, lowa; Denver, 
Colorado; Amarillo, Texas. 


HI-V-I dealership is closed territory .. . 
serviced by you alone! Write, wire or phone 
for information on a dealership in your 
part of the country. 


HI-V-1 IS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! 
Farmers and motorists in the Midwest are 
familiar with HI-V-I motor oil, through the 
use of attention-compelling advertisements 
in leading Farm magazines and Daily and 
Weekly newspapers. 
hear about HI-V-I on timely Newscast pro- 
grams, sponsored by HI-V-I! 


RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

Strategic location of Warehouse stocks guar- 
antee every dealer speedier delivery on every 
Note: the central location of these 
Champlin Warehouses, expressly established 
for this service. 


isteners to the Radio 


A Product of CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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CLASS ROOM is crowded with students taking a course on oil burners at Thomas A. Edison Vocational High school in New York 
City 


Fifty-four manufacturers have given 


Training Future Oil Men aeeigsneit Set Sin Spies eth sheet 


So successful have been the day 
school courses that evening classes 
Educational Program in New York's Schools in oil burner installation and servicing 
were begun this spring, and night 
To Be Expanded as Courses Become Popular Gameh Sh sine een. enemies 
are planned for next fall. Also, the 
commission is investigating the pos- 
sible need for courses in industrial 
lubrication. 

The New York State’s Department Cities Service Companies and chair- Thirty carefully’ selected high 
of Education has asked an oil indus- man of the commission. Twice as school seniors majoring in building 
try group to help extend vocational many men and youths as classrooms service trades are enrolled in the full- 
training courses in oil heat service would hold applied for enrollment. time day school course in oil heat- 
and in station operation and manage- 
ment. 


Courses in service station operation 
have been given in New York City 
with the oil industry’s encouragement 
for some 10 years as part of the gen- 
eral automotive course in vocational 
high schools. During the current 
school year, two of those schools of- 
fered also an oil burner installation- 
service training course. 
Sponsoring establishment of this 
course was an oil industry group 
organized a year ago as the Petro- 
leum Educational Commission of the 
Advisory Board on Vocational Educa- 
tion. The commission has gotten be- 
hind the service station training 
course, too, with the result that the 
state department of education now 
wants to make both kinds of training OPPORTUNITIES which present themselves through oil industry courses in the schools 
courses available at various points are discussed by L. T. White, Cities Service, chairman of Petroleum Educational Com- 
over New York State. mission of the Advisory Board on Vocational Education. Shown here at left to right 
Interest High—The oil heat course are: O. F. Minor, Shell Oil; Mr. White; Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, executive secre- 
created far more interest, from the tary to the advisory commissions to the board of education, and Anthony J. Sbare, 
start, than had been expected, accord. Sbare Automatic Heat, Inc., chairman of commission's curriculum committee. Occasion 
ing to L. T. White, director of busi- was meeting of guidance counselors representing grade schools and junior high schools 
ness research and education for the of New York City 
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ing, 16 at Thomas A. Edison High 
School in Queens, and 14 at Samuel 
Gompers High School in the Bronx. 
Day classes will be offered also at 
Brooklyn Technical High School next 
September. 


Taught Skills—Students are taught 
general skills at first, such as identi- 
fying and cutting pipe to measure- 
ment, making simple pipe layouts 
and wiring simple circuits to specific 
equipment. In the final comprehensive 
term students actually install an oil 
burner with electrical contro!s, con- 
nect a hot water storage tank and in- 
direct heater to steam boiler, as- 
semble a forced circulation warm air 
heater and install blower, air filters 
and gas heating unit and finally 
calculate heat loss of a building to 
determine the required boiler size. 


Commission plans to offer next year 
a@ two-year course combining part- 
time work in the industry with the oil 
burner course and including funda- 
mentals of small business manage- 
ment which is now a part of the serv- 
ice station operation course. 


Night classes including lectures and 
shop work limited to full-time em- 
ployes in the oil burner industry were 
inaugurated in January. Classes meet 
for two hours twice a week for eight 


LIGHT UP WITH 
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weeks. Fifty-six men are enrolled 
at Edison, 50 at Gompers, and 32 at 
Brooklyn Technical. No charge is 
made for the course, which is divided 






SERIES 
2500 


The new Steber “Space-Liter” open-type elliptical 
floodlight is your economical answer to brighter, 
more versatile space lighting that draws more custo- 
mers and extra profits. 

The “Space-Liter”, series 2500, is scientifically de- 
signed and ruggedly built to give lifetime service. 
Roomy wiring compartment and versatile mounting 
facilities are provided to cut installation time and costs. 


“Space-Liter” is available for General Service 
Lamps—300-1500 watts, Bi-Post Lamps—750-1000 
watts, and Mercury Vapor Lamps—400 watts. Other 
features include: Vitreous-Fired Porcelain Enamel 
finish over heavy gauge steel reflector, calibrated 
aiming device with built-in repositioning stop, cast 
aluminum neck with brackets for every type of 
mounting. Inner reflectors of Alzak aluminum are 
available to increase light intensity at the center of 
the beam for “Punch” lighting. Write for Advance 
Data Sheet 1051 for details. 


/STEBER\ SPACE-LITER 








STEBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 88, Broadview (Maywood P.O.), Illinois 








STEBERLITES 


Steberlites are cast aluminum, 
weatherproof, fully wired units 
for both medium and Mogul 
base Par-38 and R-40 reflector 
lamps. They can be mounted 
singly or in clusters up to 6 on 
walls, poles, column lights or di- 
rectly to outlet boxes. They can 
be adjusted to throw light in 
any direction whenever desired. 





SHOP PRACTICE in oil burner installation at Thomas A. Edison Vocational High 
School in New York 








into two parts, covering controls and 
pumps. 


Dealers Want Course—Evidence of 
a keen desire of gasoline dealers for 
night school instruction are replies 
to a letter sent to members by the 
Gasoline Merchants of Brooklyn, ac- 
cording to Nat Azarow, executive 
secretary of the dealer group. Mem- 
bers indicated interest in all five 
subjects suggested in the letter— 
automotive transmission, ignition, 
brake and brake systems, front end 
and wheel alignment, and carbure- 
tion. 


The Petroleum Educational Com- 
mission is the fifty-second industry 
commission to be formed in New 
York City. And although it is only 
a year old, members are dreaming 
of some day establishing a founcation 
to support a four-year petroleum 
marketing trades high school and a 
two-year post-graduate course. Pre- 
cedents for such a school are the 
Manhattan High School of Aviation 
Trades and the Ceneral High School 
of Needle Trades. 


Training in such schools is in- 
tended to fit students for specific 
jobs in an industry. Consumes, too, 
benefit by receiving better service by 
trained men. The greatest benefit, 
though, is the industry’s, the com- 
mission feels, for it not only receives 
workers trained in mechanical and 
business skills able to render better 
service to customers, but also it 
reaches, in education, a common 
ground on which segments often at 
odds in the industry can meet. 
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dress your men up for bigger volume—added 
profits—in better-than-ever Lion-Bilt Uniforms! 


Watch more customers drive in your service stations! Attract them with smartly-dressed 
attendants! LION-BILT Uniforms give you greater value . . . they cost less, look better, 
wear longer! New Spring 1952 line of matching Shirts, Caps, Jackets and Trousers now 
ready. You'll like Lion's simple-to-order system. Write TODAY for samples and prices. 


*Lion-Bilt Uniforms are officially endorsed 
by many of America’s major oil companies... 


y) Sinclair, Shell, Marathon, and others! 
“*N 44 Webb Street, Dayton 3, Ohio 
‘< 


Nationally Known! 
aA +} (Eas ast Worn! 
Nationally Advertised! 
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1952 OFFICERS of Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. pose at recent annual convention in Wichita. 
They are (left to right) Ed Funk of Concordia, vice president; C. E. Holmes of Wichita, 
secretary; Elsie Martin of Wichita, treasurer; Ray DuRoss of Wichita, president; and 
Bob Kent of Salina, immediate past president 
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KANSAS OIL MEN’S ASSN.—R. H. McClellan of Anthony (left), newly elected di- 

rector of Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., learns about his duties from three veteran directors, 

(left to right), R. L. Campbell of Mead, Keith Kocher of Clay Center, and M. K. 
Grigg of Scott City 


: : Ma 
TWO PAST PRESIDENTS of Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. who were re-elected to board of 
directors, C. C. Abercrombie of Barnard and B. E. George of Lyons, chat with two 
other directors at recent Wichita convention. Men are (left to right) Mr. Abercrombie, 
Mr. George, J. J. Schroeder of Goodland and William L. Kistler of Coffeyville 


Cc. M. Tuller, 
vice president 
and general man- 
ager in charge of 
marketing for 
The California 
Co., New Orleans, 
has been elected 
a member of the 
board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Tuller 
joined The Cali- 
fornia Co. in 1948 
as manager of 
the product sales division in Denver. 
He was later promoted to general 
manager of sales with headquarters 
in New Orleans and was elected vice 
president and general manager of 
marketing in October, 1949. 

Starting in the oil business in 1921 
with the cervice station department 
of Standard Oil of California, Mr. 
Tuller later joined the marketing de- 
partment of Standard Oil of Texas 
at El Paso. Prior to joining The Cali- 
fornia Co., he was assistant manager 
of Standard Oil of California’s mer- 
chandising division with offices in 
San Francicco. 

* * o 


Mr. Tuller 


P. C. Hawk has been made man- 
ager of Indiana Standard’s TBA de- 
partment at the company’s general 
office in Chicago. 

Mr. Hawk is former manager of 
the company’s Joliet, Ill., sales field 
and is succeeded there by H. E. Prun- 
ty, who was previously manager of 
the consumer sales department at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hawk had been manager at 
Joliet since 1948. He joined the com- 
pany in 1934 as a service ctation su- 
pervisor at Detroit. Mr. Prunty has 
been with the company since 1929 
when he became a service station at- 
tendant at St. Louis, Mo. 

A. K. Smith will take Mr. Prunty’s 
place as manager of consumer sales 
at Chicago. Mr. Smith is former as- 
sistant manager-consumer at Detroit. 

Other appointments in Indiana 
Standard’s sales department include: 

W. C. Love, assistant manager-con- 
sumer at Detroit; T. F. Garty, assist- 
ant manager-reseller at Detroit; C. 
H. Coughlin, assistant manager-resell- 
er, Peoria, Ill.; O. H. Lindmark, as- 
sistant manager-consumer, Peoria; 
and H. R. Branch, ascistant manager- 
consumer at Milwaukee. 

+ * - 


Patrick (Pat) Lahey, formerly with 
Braun Bros. Oil Co., Chicago, is now 
with Marine Oil Terminal Co., Chi- 
cago, as vice president. He is in 
charge of buying, selling and ware- 
housing petroleum products and al- 
lied chemicals. 
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SOME OF 1HE DIRECTORS of the Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., got together for this picture at the association's recent meeting in 

Dallas. Left to right, standing; H. T. Patterson, San Antonio; W. J. Roberts, Corpus Christi; Tom Brangan, Jr., San Antonio; M. I 

Traylor, Livingston; Tom B. Stephens, San Antonio; T. E. Mitchell, Plainview; Sam Strong, Lubbock; Leslie R. Neal, San Antonio; 

George W. Hofmayer, Austin; J. M. Simpson, Amarillo; and E. E. Davis, Amarillo. Seated; Hugh Dryer, Lubbock; J. B. Hicks, 

Harlingen; W. J. Newell, Alpine; O. N. Pederson, Kilgore; F. M. Keeling, Kilgore; H. C. Polk, Jr., Lufkin; E. K. Bennett, Long- 
view; E. F. Crites, Ft. Wort; and T. J. Robinson, Tyler 


An article about Darst E. Buchanan 
appears in this month’s iscue of For- 
tune magazine (page 128). Mr. Bu- 
chanan, who was president of Hanlon- 
Buchanan Inc., natural gasoline pro- 
ducers and marketers, until the com- 
pany was sold to Warren Petroleum 
in 1946, is back in business again— 
this time manufacturing bazooka 
rockets, anti-aircraft shells and air- 
plane-type shock absorbers for mo- 
tor cars. 

Mr. Buchanan retired from the oil 
business to his Hiwan Ranch in Colo- 
rado where he raised purebred Here- 
fords and made cattle history by pay- 
ing $63,000 for one bull. 

In 1950 he took over as president 
of a small munitions plant, Hecke- 
thorn Manufacturing and Supply Co., 
Denver, in which he owned an inter- 
est. At the time the company was 
losing money making rockets and 
shells. Mr. Buchanan got an RFC 
loan, enlarged the plant, added the 
manufacture of shock absorbers and 
last year brought the company out of 
the red with sales totaling $10 mil- 
lion. 

* * 7 


G. O. Macauley has assumed the 
post of Standard of California dis- 
trict manager in Honolulu, succeeding 
C. W. Turner, recently appointed 
president of American Bitumuls & 
Asphalt Co. 

Mr. Macauley formerly was district 
manager at Bakersfield, Calif. His 
successor there is E. E. Wall, formerly 
assistant district manager at Oakland. 


J. S. Leach, The Texas Co., now 
heads API’s new Study Committee on 
Special Projects. 
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RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT of Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn. V. W. Smith (left), 
confers at recent Des Moines convention with his newly elected assistants, R. B. Ritter 
of Waterloo (center), vice president, and L. H. Sidwell of Cedar Rapids, treasurer 


FORMER PRESIDENT of Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., I. H. Carnes of Clinton 
(left), chats at recent Des Moines convention with J. A. Dennis (center), executive 
secretary, and John Schultz of Davenport, new director 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes... 


Joe Sherlock 


Farmers Oil Company 
Worthington, lowa 


The Sherlock family certainly likes Dubuque County, 
Iowa! Take Joe Sherlock—his father and mother never 
lived anywhere else (except for a brief sojourn in ad- 
joining Delaware County) and Joe has spent his life 
there, too. The reason, of course, is that the Sherlocks 
have done so well in this fine ‘‘tall corn’”’ country. 


Joe was born and reared on a farm near Worthing- 
ton, Iowa and educated in the Worthington parochial 
school. After a period farming, he spent 13 years as a 
tank truck salesman for an oil company. 


In 1943 he organized the Farmers Oil Company, 
signed a contract with Continental Oil Company and 
became an independent jobber. 


He says he chose Conoco Products for several rea- 
sons. First, the long-time advertising program of Conoco 
—in national magazines, newspapers, billboards, radio 
and television—had made the Conoco brand so well- 
known to his prospects. The special advertising in farm 
papers seemed to be unusually well respected by the 
corn growers in that territory. And he wanted to be able 
to offer dealers not only fine products, but also the fa- 
mous Conoco Touraide, which has brought so much 
extra business to service stations. 


Today, Joe maintains regular rural routes, serving 
175 farm accounts. He reports his dealers doirig fine, 
too—getting many new customers since the introduc- 
tion of Conoco Super Motor Oil. 










Joe is an ardent sports enthusiast and spends a good 
deal of time as director of the Worthington baseball 
team. He is also Chief of the Fire Department, Director 
of the Worthington Commercial Club, Past Chief Ranger 
of the Foresters, and a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. The Sherlocks have three daughters and three sons, 
including twin boys, aged 4. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Joe 
Sherlock, the small town boy who made good in the 
same small town. We think he is typical of the thou- 
sands of independent jobbers in this country who are 
respected, responsible and successful members of their 
communities. 


And we’d like more jobbers like Joe Sherlock. If you 
are interested in a jobbing contract with Continental, 
why not write to the Continental Oil Company office 
nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are 
not within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, we 
would be happy to give you information about the pos- 
sibilities of increasing your profits by selling the spec- 
tacular “50,000 Miles—No Wear’ oil, Conoco Super, 
in any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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COMING MEETINGS 


MARCH 


Petroleum Packaging Committee of the Pack- 
aging Institute, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 31. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, 
March 31-April 2. 


annual 
San Antonio, Tex., 


APRIL 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., spring meeting, De- 
troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, April 1-2. 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
ith annual convention and lubrication ex- 
hibit, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., April 7-9. 

Oil-Heat Institute of America, Inc., annual 
exposition and convention, Expo ition Hall 
and Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 14-18. 

National Petroleum Assn., 49th semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., 
April 16-18. 

American Petroleum Institute, third annual 
Products Pipe Line Conference, Blackstone 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., April 20-24. 

American Petroleum Institute, safety & fire 
protection committees, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., Apri] 21-24. 

Association of Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 

Hotel Wm, Penn, Pittsburgh, April 


Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, mid- 
year meeting, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 28-29. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Inc., 
spring convention, Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., April 30-May 1. 


MAY 

Fuel Oil Distributors Assn. 
annual convention, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N.'J., May 1-2. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 1-3. 

Natural Gaso.ine Assn. of a ae annual 
convention, Houston, Tex., May 

National Dixie Distributors, A 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., May 2°3. 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, spring 
meeting, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., 
May 9-10. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., 
vention and trade exhibit, 
New York, May 12-13. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 
vention and trade show, 
Chicago, May 12-14. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
May 12-15. 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, Calif., May 14-19 . 

Petroleum Marketers Assn., Orlando, 
Fla., May 16. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Sheraton Plaza, 
Boston, May 19-20. 

Oil Industry TBA Group, Midwest Section, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., May 19-20 

Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo., May 20 

American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, May 21-23. 

Oil Industry Information Committee, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., May 21-23. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 

Virginia Oi] Men’s Assn., John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., May 23. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. -» £pring con- 
vention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
May 25-27. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, May 27-28. 


of New Jersey, 


Majestic 


annual con- 
Hotel Roosevelt, 


annual con- 
Palmer House, 


JUNE 

Society of Automotive Engineers, summer 
meeting, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, June 1-6. 

Independent Ol] Men’s Assn, of New England, 
28th annual convention, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, June 4. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 
meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
June 5-6. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Wichita, Kansas, June 5-6. 

National Fire Protection Assn., annua] meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, June 9-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro- 
duction, midyear standardization conference, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 
9-14. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, New York, June 22-27. 


annual 
Pittsburgh, 


South Carolina Oli Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C., July 22-23. 
AUGUST 
Society of Automotive Engineers, national West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 11-13. 


MARCH 26, 1952 


YOUTHFUL JOB- 
BERS are Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Van 
Ginkel of Knox- 
ville, Iowa. In this 
week's Midwest 
Column (see p. 30) 
Mrs. Van Ginkel 
describes the life 
of a small 

jobber 


town 


C. H. Wright, president of Sunray 
Oil Corp., is giving up the chairman- 
ship of the company’s operating 
committee. 

William C. Whaley, Los Angeles, a 
vice president and director of Sunray, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
general offices in Tulsa, where he will 
become a member of the executive 
committee and chairman of the op- 
erating committee. 

Paul E. Taliaferro, a director and 
vice president, will become vice chair- 
man of the operating group. 

R. E. Foss, Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent for the West Coast division, of 
which Mr. Whaley formerly was 
manager, has been named vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the company’s 
operations there. 

o * * 


Miss Gerry Colihan has joined the 
petroleum brokerage firm of William 
R. Quattrocchi, 122 East 42nd St., 
New York. 

Miss Colihan has been ascociated 
with Eastern States Petroleum Corp. 
for the pact 12 years. 


. * 7 


William R. Seuren has been made 
industrial sales representative of Deep 
Rock and will contact industrial trade 
in the company’s sales territory, from 
northern Illinois to Minnesota and 
Canada. 

Mr. Seuren has been supervisor of 
lube oil finishing at Deep Rock’s Cush- 
ing, Okla. refinery for the past year. 


7 * * 


C. B. Bradford, petroleum distribu- 
tor in Modesto, Calif., has accepted 
the position of first vice president of 
the California Petroleum Distributors 
Assn. 


Francis R. Nicholas has been ap- 
pointed office manager of Sun Oil's 
Erie, Pa., sales district, succeeding 
William D. Whitehead, who has been 
transferred to a new central account- 
ing office in Philadelphia. 

Harold F. Patterson succeeds Mr. 
Nicholas as office manager at Browns- 
ville, Pa. Mr. Patterson was formerly 
with the company’s marketing ac- 
counting department at Philadelphia. 

” + * 


Robert M. Gray, Esso Standard’s 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager in New York, has been 
elected chairman of the Advertising 
Federation of America’s 48th annual 
convention, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, June 8-11. 
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L. S. Wescoat, president, Pure Oil Co., chairman of the board, American Petroleum 
Institute 


Varied Background Helps L. S. Wescoat Serve API 


In electing L. S. Wescoat, president of The Pure Oil Co., 
as chairman of its board, the API chose a man with a 
broad and varied background in both the petroleum and 
automotive fields, as well as the API itself. 


Mr. Wescoat is a native of Bridgeton, N. J. and was 
educated there and in Philadelphia. The first 10 years of 
his business career, from 1908 to 1917, was concerned 
with the administration and expansion of enterprises con- 
trolled by a Philadelphia banking group. 


During World War I he served with the Signal Corps 
and the 816th Depot Aero Squadron and shortly there- 
after joined the Fisher Body Corp. in Detroit. In 1922 he 
became vice president and general manager of the South- 
western Gas & Electric Co. with headquarters in Shreve- 
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port, La. Its properties included public utilities and pro- 
duction of natural gas and oil. 

In 1925 Mr. Wescoat joined The Pure Oil Co. as general 
sales manager in Columbus. He was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1927 and in 1932 became vice president and secre- 
tary. He became a director of the company in 1936 and 
was elevated to the presidency in April, 1947. 

Mr. Wescoat is a member of the National Petroleum 
Council and he has been a director of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute for 15 years. He served as API treasur- 
er for three years and has been a member of the API 
board’s executive committee for several years. In 1951 he 
served as chairman of the Program Review and Budget 
Committee. He is a member of several committees of the 
National Petroleum Council. 
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Keeping Pace 
with the Pace Setters — 


Flying Red Horse Products 
Are Continually Improved 


to Match Progress on Land, 
Sea and in the Air! 


1915—Ralph DePalma wins Indianapolis 
Speedway Race with average speed of 
89.84 m.p.h. Credits great performance of 
his car to engine protection provided by 
Mobiloil! 


1951—Lee Wallard averages record- 
smashing 126.244 m.p.h. to take $00-mile 
Indianapolis Classic. For almost 4 hours 
his engine raced at top speed—guarded by 
heavy-duty Mobiloil! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 





a 

A.S. Mauretania captures Blue 
Ribbon honors by crossing Atlantic in 4 
days, 10 hrs., 41 min. Gargoyle Marine 
Lubricants protected her turbines, aux- 
iliary machinery! 

- 

1952—The Queen Mary holds present 
transatlantic speed record of 3 days, 20 
hrs., 42 min. Like every Atlantic Blue 
Ribbon winner since 1910, she is protected 
100°; with Gargoyle products 


1933—Wilcy Post makes history's first 
solo flight around the world—time: 7 
days, 18 hrs., 4944 min. To assure depend- 
able, full-powered engine operation, Post 
used Mobiloil Aero! 

+. 
1952—Pan American World Airways’ 
global flights take 3 days, 21 hrs., 40 min. 
actual flying time. Their record of depend- 
ability has been set with aid of Mobiloil 
Acro! 
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and Affiliates : 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


Avenue « KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI —925 Grand Ave. * DETROIT 332, 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥.—26 Broadway « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS—59 E. Van Ruren 
St. ¢ BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND—1914 North Char! St. « WA MICHIGAN—903 West Grand Blvd. « 8ST. LOU 4 

2 ». S . A JUIS 8, MISSOURI—41 
1, WISCONSIN—907 South First St. ND 15, OHIO—1422 Buclid Bivd. ¢ DALLAS 1, TEXAS — Magnolia Petroleum Co., Magnolia Buildine, 


y-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 
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Modern automobiles are examples of 
engineered-ruggedness. Parts and materials 
are carefully chosen . .. tested . .. and re-tested 
. . . to withstand the beating of thousands of ewe 
miles of driving, year-in and year-out, over 

good roads and bad. 


Gilbarco Calco-Meters are likewise engineered 
for ruggedness. In fact, all of the main 
structural members in the frame of a Ca!co- 
Meter are actually heavier than the steel 
in a car’s chassis. And Calco-Meter shells are 
formed of thicker steel than automobile bodies. 


Rugged construction pays off in longer, 
more dependable service. That’s why Gilbarco 
Calco-Meters are the first choice to last. 


ilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. - Toronto, Canada 





